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>> Mrs. Willebrandt << 


7 WN HE famous line about the 
female of the species has 
never, probably, received 

such hearty and even profane 

endorsement as it has been 


having lately in the inner 
councils of the Republican 
National Committee. A num- 


ber of the gentlemen in Wash- 
ngton who are conducting Mr. 
Hoover’s campaign for the 
Presidency can hardly repress 
their irritation over the activi- 


ties of Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 


Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, who has been calling on 
embattled Methodists and _ Presby- 


terians to rise up and defeat Governor 
Smith. 

What annoys the Republicans most 
's that they cannot make up their minds 
whether this political female is more 
deadly to the Democrats than the com- 
mon run of orators, or 
whether it is her own cause that she is 


campaign 


poisoning; and since they cannot decide, 
the lady’s very efficient tongue lashes 
merrily on. But most of them agree, 
though not for publication, that Mrs. 
Willebrandt is harder to control, less 
predictable, and generally more trouble- 
some and exasperating than all their 
male workers combined; that she is the 
unknown quantity in the campaign, and 
that they wish she were at the bottom 
of the Dead Sea. 

Her appeals to sectarian feeling have 
become the chief newspaper issue of the 
election. That is not the same as say- 
ing they are the real issue, but they 
are issue enough to give her fellow Re- 
publicans the epizootics. Nobody else 
would have dared to call so boldly on 
any church, Catholic or Protestant, to 
go out and grasp the secular govern- 


By HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH 


The chief enforcement officer of prohibition is also 
the most conspicuous politician that equal suffrage 
has so far produced. During recent weeks her fig- 
ure has assumed proportions only surpassed by the 
man she is supporting and the man she is assail- 
ing. Mrs. Willebrandt has, in fact, become a “‘molder 
of opinion” and as such becomes a candidate for 


our portrait gallery. 


ment. And the reaction of the Amer- 
ican public to such grasping is still in 
doubt; if the American public reacts 
to it at all, which is even more in doubt. 

“It is not abandoning your non-par- 
tisan policy of not discussing politics 
to take a stand against the Democratic 
nominee and for the Republican Na- 
tional ticket this year. In fact, there 
is no choice.” 

Thus the Assistant Attorney General 
last month, before a conference of Meth- 
odist ministers at Springfield, Ohio. 

“The Republican party platform and 
both its candidates are committed to 
the principle and the enforcement of 
Whereas the governor of 
Tam- 


prohibition. 
New York, with 
many ruthlessness, repudiated the dry 
plank in his party’s platform. . . . The 
enforcement of this act must be in the 
believe in it 


characteristic 


hands of those who 
—wish it to sueceeed—and that means 
the hands of Hoover. 

“Go back to your pulpits and preach 
that message. Rouse your communities. 
The issue is bigger than party lines. 
There are 2,000 pastors here. You have 
in your churches more than 600,000 


members of the Methodist Church 
in Ohio alone. That is enough 


to swing the election.” 


As was to have been ex- 
pected, this speech was greeted 
with a blast of editorial indig- 
nation from the Democratic 
side. Less looked for, perhaps, 
was the outery which went up 
from Republicans in 
the wet and doubtful East. 
Loyal Hoover journals in New 
York groaned that the lady was 
evidently trying to deliver that 
crucial State to Smith. Local 
Republican clubs passed resolu- 
tions disowning her; even in Wisconsin, 
several hundred miles nearer the scene 
of Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
G. O. P. State committeeman wrote an 
almost tearful letter to Chicago head- 
quarters, entreating that she be called 
home and shut up. Meanwhile she 
continued to sound the call to arms. She 
spoke at the annual shore dinner of a 
Presbyterian men’s club in Warren, 
Ohio, and at the Northeast Ohio Con- 
ference of Methodists in Lorain, in the 
same rousing terms she had addressed 
to the Springfield gathering. Far from 
being repudiated by the chiefs of her 
party, she after a_ brief 
tussle, in obtaining recognition from 
Western Republican headquarters as an 
official speaker of the campaign. She 
has canceled, or been restrained from, 
only two of her speaking dates since 
hostilities began; one in Indianapolis, 
and one in White Plains, New York, 
where she had rashly proposed to fling 
down the glove thirty miles from New 


York City. 


pained 


eloquence, a 


succeeded, 


xe EVERYBODY knows, Mrs. Wille- 

brandt conducts prohibition prose- 
cutions under the Federal Government. 
In other words she is head of a division 
in the Department of Justice, where 
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she has charge also of tax cases, except 
customs, and Federal prisons. She was 
appointed to this post in 1921, for the 
statesmanlike reason that President 
Wilson had had a woman Assistant 
Attorney General from California, so 
President Harding and his friends 
thought they had better have one, too. 
Senator Hiram Johnson is supposed to 
have sponsored her; at any rate, she 
got the job in competition with two 


other lady lawyers. 


pe WaLkeER came into the world 
a thirty-nine years ago, in a one-room 
sod hut near Woodsdale, in southwestern 
Kansas. There is a story, which I can- 
not vouch for, that shortly before her 
birth her uncle was murdered by a 
drunken mob. But the real cause of 
her dryness, I have no doubt, was the 
air of the midwestern prairies, which 
produces prohibitionists as naturally as 
the plains of Montana breed white- 
faced cattle and Al Smith Democrats. 

Her father. David Walker, was 
variously a printer, farmer and teacher 
—her mother was a teacher, too—but 
above all they were wanderers, and 
Mabel spent her childhood trekking 
about the small towns of Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. When she was 
seventeen the family were living in 
Michigan, and Mabel “helped out” by 
teaching in a rural school. At twenty- 
one she married Alfred Willebrandt, 
also a teacher. He was threatened with 
tuberculosis, and they moved to Ari- 
zona, where the indefatigable young 
woman cared for her husband, did the 
housework, and put herself through 
normal school. Then they moved to 
California. 

She went into the law almost by 
accident. Teaching school again, in the 
suburbs of Los Angeles, she was 
appalled by the dullness of civies text- 
books, and to a person of her energy 
what more natural than to write one her- 
self? To acquire the necessary law 
background she entered the University 
of Southern California. 
there two years, passed her bar exam- 


She stayed 


inations and was asked to become 
Assistant Public Defender in Los An- 
geles. 
taught school mornings and appeared 


The post paid nothing, but she 


in the police courts afternoons. People 
were soon talking about the snap and 
forcefulness of the lady defender; and 
Mrs. Willebrandt hung out her shingle 
as attorney-at-law. The teaching which 
still meant her only sure subsistence 


was now relegated to night school, as 
she still kept the post of defender to 


erring sisters. She barred divorce and 
criminal cases from her private prac- 
tice. By 1918 she was holding impor- 
tant committee jobs in the Los Angeles 
bar association, and was not unknown 
in State politics, where she was welcome 
as a willing and potent spell-binder for 
Republican office-seekers. 

Sometime during these strenuous 
‘vears Mr. Willebrandt faded from the 
picture. Owing to Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
reticence, he remained a mystery uniil 
the news leaked out last month that the 
pair had been divorced, sans publicity, 
in Los Angeles four years ago, after 
having been separated since 1916. 

The present political prominence of 
the Assistant Attorney General, her 
chairmanship of the Credentials Com- 
mittee at the Republican National Con- 
vention last June; such things are 
exceptional enough in one of her sex to 
arouse curiosity. It is well known that 
while politicians love to have the ladies 
vote for them, they also expect them to 
go home from the polls and mind their 
knitting until the next November. How, 
then, did Mrs. Willebrandt do it? 

The answer is: On her own. The 
uneasy recognition which is her’s she 
has won all herself, with an exception- 
ally shrewd legal brain, great energy 
The last is not 
an endearing trait to those who feel its 


and force of character. 


edge, and she has not hesitated to make 

herself unpopular in her own party. 

Her zeal for prohibition enforcement , 
has caused fluent cursing in high places, 

and her career has been one long poem 

cf ruction raising. 


N ONE would suspect it from her ap- 
pearance, which is disarming. Her 
most attractive pictures look the most 
like her, and they fail conspicuously to 
convey something she undoubtedly has. 
and ask any 
physiognomist what that feature means 
—photograph badly, and her propen- 
sity for getting unbecoming hats does 
But in her physical 
presence these things are lost in the 
effect of very large blue eyes, full lips 
and fresh skin. There is no midwestern 





Her square jawbones 


not help matters. 


harshness in her voice. 

Her hair is drawn away from her 
forehead in loose waves and fastened 
simply at the back of her neck. She 
has been criticized by unfriendly 
writers for her want of rouge; when I 
saw her last month, either she had taken 
a hint from these critics, or the defect 
had been remedied by nature. One of 
her favorite costumes this fall has been 
a sport suit of black and white weave, 
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with a white vest and white boutonniére. 
But there are observers to whom the 
unfailing tailored restraint of her dress 
seems a little unnecessary. 

She is thirty-nine, and people who 
have known her a long time say that 
seven tough years in Washington have 
told on her appearance. They say the 
when she came to the capital at tl.: 
astonishingly tender age—for an Assis‘ 
ant Attorney General—of_ thirty-one. 
she knocked it for the proverbial loop. 
However, she still has enough charm 
as a female person to win the personal 
liking of hostile correspondents and the 
ardent devotion of the young lawyers on 
her staff. She is said to be an excellent 
companion on a party, and to have 2 
social gift of repartee. This is not sur- 
prising, as she has often routed investi- 
exalted 


gating Senators and_ other 


opponents with a twist of her tongue. 


H ER OFFICE is a big room with many 
windows at the top of the Depart- 
ment of Justice building, and she sits in 
the centre, at a formidable desk stacked 
with papers. Her home is shared witli 
two other government ladies, Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and Annabel Matthews, a 
lawyer in the office of the Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue. She has a little 
adopted daughter of five, who has re- 
cently made the flattering request that 
her name be changed from Dorothy to 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, junicr. 
Mrs. Willebrandt has denied re- 
peatedly that she is a fanatic on the 
subject of prohibition, in support of 
which she cites the fact that she drank 
a few cocktails prior to July 1, 1919. 
But in the main her record refutes her. 
For instance, she was the real author 
of the famous Daugherty ship ruling, 
which in 1922 barred liquor from Amer- 
ican vessels, consistently enough, and 
also attempted to aeny foreign ships 
the right of entry into American waters 
with liquor on board, even in sealed sea 
stores. When the outraged steamship 
lines went to the United States Supreme 
Court, Mrs. Willebrandt defended the 
The Govern- 
ment’s brief was signed by several in 
the Department of Justice beside her- 
self, but she admits writing it. 
She said of the prohibition movement, 
“It was essentially a moral crusade 


ruling before that body. 


under religious leadership, frankly in- 
tended to save the people from a habit 
believed to be the chief cause of crime, 
poverty and misery. It took no account 
of property rights and allowed no roo 
for difference of opinion. ... 
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“The Eighteenth Amendment com- 
mitted the nation unalterably to the 
policy of suppressing with all its power 
the drinking of liquor for pleasure, re- 
freshment or from habit in every place 
to which the jurisdiction of the United 
States extended. Throughout the juris- 
diction drinking as a ‘legalized social 
custom’ was to perish under the iron 
heel of the law.” 

The promulgation of the Willebrandt 
decree had thrown the other branches 
of the Government into a fever. Sec- 
retary Mellon had ordered a sort of 
stay; State Department officials had 
worried about the violation of commer- 
cial treaties and the possibility of re- 
prisals; inte.national harmony had suf- 
fered a note of discord. All this Mrs, 
Villebrandt swept aside. 

“Our waters and our ports belong to 
us, not to the ship. . . . When she uses 
them she must obey our laws or take 
the consequences. We could refuse to 
allow her to come.” 

Passing lightly over the diplomatic 
aspects of such a step, she proceeded: 
“That it (enforcement of the Volstead 
Act) may cause loss is evident. That 
it may offend friends beyond the seas 
is regrettable. The difficulties, however, 
are probably greater in imagination 
than they will prove in reality.” 

In the end, as all ocean travelers 
know, American ships were duly Vol- 
steadized, and foreign vessels were 
permitted to keep their liquor in Amer- 
ican waters, under seal. 

Affronting foreign powers is one 
thing; flouting domestic politicians is 
quite another. Mrs. Willebrandt 
stopped at neither. In July, 1924, she 
had a tiff with the Law Enforcement 
League of Philadelphia. It was hot 
weather in Washington; the League’s 
criticism had been unjust, and she re- 
plied with a “personal” letter to the 
president, Joseph M. Steele, in which 
she let off some steam about law en- 
forcement conditions. She informed 
him there were nine or ten United 
States attorneys “whom, if I had the 
power, I would summarily remove, be- 
cause of their inactivity of political 
evasiveness- in enforcing prohibition 
statutes.” 

“T have in no uncertain terms,” she 
went on, “called these instances to the 
attention of the person who is delegated 
to act. (Another Assistant Attorney 
General.) In most cases I have been 
met with the information that a Senator 
or a political situation prevented any 
chance. Until, therefore, the President, 
who alone can remove or discipline a 


United States attorney, sees fit to do so” 
and so forth, adding that to criticize 
publicly would mean “short-circuiting 
my influence in important cases.” 

The next day political common sense 
reasserted itself, and she wired to re- 
mind the League that she had not in- 
tended her letter for publication. She 
denied that she had made charges 
against the Pennsylvania Senators; 
against anybody at all. Nothing more 
happened for a month or two, until the 
Law Enforcement League was having 
another squabble with Washington, this 
time over Brigadier-General Smedley 
D. Butler, hero of one of the Philadel- 
phia clean-ups. A League official wired 
President Coolidge threatening to pub- 
lish dire revelations “from a high gov- 
ernment source’—Mrs. Willebrandt— 
if General Butler was removed. Samuel 
Untermeyer got wind of the matter and 
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spread it all on the front pages, together 
with charges of a “nation-wide scandal” 
in prohibition enforcement. 

Normally the lady Assistant Attorney 
General, though a lady, would have 
been soundly whacked. But it was only 
two months before the election. So less 
than a week after the publication of her 
letter, Attorney General Stone an- 
nounced that he had called for the resig- 
nation of ten United States attorneys. 
As far as I could discover no ene has 
ever learned their names. 

This was not all. Toward Christmas 
time the prosecution of a big bootleg 
case was in full cry in Weehawken, New 
Jersey. Mrs. Willebrandt informed the 
Federal District Attorney there, Mr. 
Walter G. Winne, with plenty of pub- 
licity, that she wanted Assistant United 
States Attorney Van Riper to keep his 
hands off the prosecution. 
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Both the Federal attorneys were 
proteges of Senator Edge, a wet Repub- 
lican. There was a great running to 
and fro between Newark and Wash- 
ington. There were conferences at- 
tended by the injured attorneys, their 
patron and Mrs. Willebrandt; there 
were statements promising “a full in- 
vestigation” from Attorney General 
Stone. The bright morning of New 
Year’s Day found Mr. Van Riper out 
of his job; and Mrs. Willebrandt cut 
another notch in her gun. No official 
reason was given for his dismissal, but 
it was generally understood to have 
been based on the well-founded com- 
plaints of New Jersey drys. 

During these troublous times, how- 
ever, outward harmony prevailed in 
Government circles. Mrs. Willebrandt 
was assured, via the public prints, that 
she could have all the co-operation she 
wanted in getting rid of shut-eye en- 
forcement officers. That this was in 
goed faith, at least partly, was attested 
by further carnage among the United 
States attorneys. 

She had already done her own part 
toward a restoration of amity by ignor- 


ing the impertinent questions of 
political opponents during the fall 
campaign. The La_ Follette  or- 


ganization had suggested that Mrs. 
Willebrandt might come forward and 
clear up certain points, such as: a. 
Why President Coolidge had pardoned 
a big Chicago saloon-keeper, who was 
then a fugitive from justice, at the in- 
stance of Senator McKinley of Illinois; 
b. Why none of the defendants in the 
Pittsburgh brewers case had ever been 
brought to trial; and c. Why this case 
had been transferred out of her hands 
to more lenient ones in the Treasury 
Department, against her protest and by 


request of Secretary Mellon. But if 


Mrs. Willebrandt is more a prohibition- 
ist than anything else, in the last analy- 
sis she is more a Republican than a 
prohibitionist. 


' Has long been believed that she 
would like to be the fitst woman 
Federal judge. Shortly after the dis- 
turbances I have related, there seemed 
a likelihood of her attaining her ambi- 
tion. There was a vacancy in a Califor- 
nia judicial district, three thousand 
dusty miles from Washington, and 
many not disinterested persons were 
feverishly urging Mrs. Willebrandt for 
There are several rumored 


the post. 
explanations of why she was passed 
over. She was from Southern Califor- 
nia and the vacancy was in the northern 


district. No one who knows California 
‘an doubt that this was a valid objec- 
tion; no one who knows politics can 
believe it was the real one. Then there 
was some grumbling among admirers 
of the pure soul of American woman- 
hood, who did not want to see a woman 
run off with a good job. Finally, Presi- 
dent Coolidge is said to have been 
opposed because of the inevitability of 
a row in the Senate over her confirma- 
tion. And that was that. 


po often wonder how a lady 

with her zeal for civie righteous- 
ness could have been in such rapport 
with Harry M. Daugherty. In Septem- 
ber, 1924, she wrote to a subordinate 
in Cincinnati, ordering him to nolle 
prosse three of the counts against 
George Remus, the famous bootlegger 
and wife-killer, who was one of the 
biggest fish that ever landed in her net, 
and who was then serving a brief sen- 
tence in Atlanta. ‘We feel,’ she said, 
“that adequate punishment has been 
done.” For years Mrs. Willebrandt has 
been directing her efforts toward secur- 
ing longer jail sentences for more 
prohibition offenders. This mood came 
upon her soon after Mr. Remus had 
recanted a big slice of testimony against 
Mr. Daugherty. 

In a speech about this time she pro- 
claimed that not only would Daugherty 
be cleared some day, but his praises 
would be sung. She was a witness for 
him through long Senate hearings, in 
which her testimony was a miraculous 
compound of feminine innocence and 
quick, lawyerlike evasions. The notori- 
ous Jesse Smith, who acted as Daugh- 
erty’s go-between in his shadier trans- 
actions, she supposed was “a kind of 
a glorified personal servant.” 

“Did you not think that it was un- 
usual that a valet should attend func- 
tions at the White House?” asked Sen- 
ator Wheeler. 

Mrs. Willebrandt: I will not pass 
upon that. 

Senator Wheeler: You do not think 
it is customary for a half servant or 
glorified valet to take trips on the May- 
flower with the President of the United 
States? 

Mrs. Willebrandt: I know less about 
the customs of Washington than you. 
I cannot get by an ordinary tea and 
know that I have everybody properly 
in line. 

Senator Wheeler: Well, you do fairly 
well whenever I have seen you. 

There is no evidence of anything 
sinister in this vehement partisanship. 
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Mrs. Willebrandt was not a confidant 
of the Ohio gang. But she is a strong- 
willed woman, and Mr. Daugherty was 
good to her. He let her have her way, 
relied on her judgment and backed up 
her decisions when this did not interfere 
with something more important. 

As the reader will recall, she was one 
of those who came out very early for 
the candidacy of Mr. Hoover, at a time 
when the wise-acres were saying his 
nomination was impossible. Here again 
she ignored the whispers of caution, and 
followed her own nose. Although she 
was never, of course, in the inner circle 
of Hoover supporters with people like 
Moses and Work, she did him cavalier 
service in the second rank. In sessions 
of the National Committee her quick- 
ness and knowledge of the law wrote 
delegation after Hoover delegation on 
the temporary roll of the convention, 
against vain cries of “Steamroller!” 
from less happy delegations. She is 
one of the cleverest lawyers of either 
sex in politics. With the ways greased 
for Hoover, her selection as chairman 
of the Credentials Committee was a 
matter of course. 


A’ BEST, however, politicians resent 

the presence of women in what 
they regard as their game, and a strong- 
headed woman is worse, especially when 
she has a proved ‘capacity for getting 
her own way. If Mrs. Willebrandt 
doesn’t get her way she raises a row. 
Other methods failing, she has been 
known to ride over legal obstacles, or 
at least to attempt it, with an astound- 
ingly high hand. In 1926 a judge in 
western Pennsylvania quashed the in- 
dictments against twelve defendants in 
a liquor case, giving as his reason the 
fact that a high government official had 
been guilty of gross indiscretions before 
the Grand Jury. Mrs. Willebrandt had 
written one of her “personal” letters 
to the foreman, telling him how much 
she wanted him to find an indictment 
in this case. The same year she had a 
painful session with the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations over the plans 
for the new Federal reformatory for 
women, for which she had increased her 
estimate by half a million dollars over 
the previous year. One of the early 
sets of figures was an item of $15,000 
for a superintendent’s house; she now 
announced that she had let the contracts 
for $36,485! In New York, Federal 
Judge Thacher said her system of pad- 
locking property in advance of trial was 
“shocking.” When she is justifying 

(Please Turn to Page 1043) 
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>> Moscow, Mexico — and Morrow << 
The Sixth Article in “The Red Thread in the Mexican Maze” 


N NOVEMBER 18, 1926, the 

press of Mexico City published 

a dispatch from Washington to 
the effect that the Government of the 
United States could not permit Mexican 
Communism to build a barrier between 
the United States and the Panama 
Canal through interference in Nica- 
ragua’s internal affairs. 

In reply to correspondents of the 
press, Obregon gave out the following 
statement: 

“This is pure professional jealousy 
en the part of the United States. She 
has been accustomed to foment upris- 
ings and revolutions in the countries of 
Central America and naturally does not 
wish to see this profitable trade slip- 
ping away from her.” 

As concerns the spreading of Com- 
munism, Obregon said: “That, perhaps, 
is a matter of opinion. The United 
States is often charged with spreading 
her imperialism just as Mexico is now 
charged with spreading her ideas. I 
hope the ideas of Mexico will spread to 
other countries, as she is taking the lead 
in to uplift the masses and benefits to 
millions, not a few Wall Street mag- 
nates.” 

Let us see how Mexican Communists 
are spreading their ideas. 

On January 12, 1927, Secretary of 
State Kellogg, under the caption, “Bol- 
shevik aims and policies in Mexico and 
Latin America,” stated to the Senate’s 
loreign Relations Committee: 

“The Bolshevik leaders have had very 
definite ideas with respect to the role 
which Mexico and Latin America are 
to play in the general program of world 
revolution. 

“They have set up as one of their 
fundamental tasks the destruction of 
what they term American Imperialism 
as a necessary prerequisite to the suc- 
cessful development of the international 
revolutionary movement of the New 
World Thus Latin America and 
Mexico are conceived as a base for 
activity against the United States.” 

Then follows a complete exposition 
of the origin, mechanism and accom- 
plishments of the insidious attack of 
the Reds upon the United States. 

Russian Communists have for years 
repeatedly instructed and urged the 
Communists of the United States to 
concentrate attention and energy on 
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the struggle against American’ im- 
perialism in Latin America; to weld 
évery individual national effort in a 
general movement which must embrace 
all Latin American workers and the 
revolutionary forces of the United 
States; to appeal to the toilers of Latin 
America in the name of the Trade 
Union Educational League of the 
United States, in order to create a 
united front against American im- 
perialism; and, above all, to appoint 
an earnest group of party workers to 
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Third in the Obregon-Calles-Gil succession 
who follows the late General Obregon as 
President-Elect of Mexico 


participate in the current work in Latin 
America in agreement’ with the 
Presidium of the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International Com- 
munists of the United States, under the 
pressure of Moscow, placed special 
emphasis on anti-imperialistic work and 
organized “‘as a most important step to 
enter the field of practical co-operation 
with the peoples of 
American 
successful All-American Anti-Imperial- 
istic League, disguised as a non-partisan 


oppressed 
imperialism,” the now 


organization open to all groups willing 
to take up the fight against imperialism. 
It pretends “‘to give driving force and 
centralized expression to the national 





liberation movements in Latin America 
in alliance with the (Communistic) 
movement of the United States.” 

Although the headquarters of the 
League are officially established in Chi- 
cago, the Special Secretariat estab- 
lished in Mexico City does the main 
work. It has a monthly Spanish 
language organ, “El Libertador,” the 
expenses of which, as well as those of 
the Secretariat, are largely defrayed 
by American Communists. 

If there could be any doubt about the 
role of the Mexican Communists in the 
campaign against the United States, it 
would be absolutely removed by the 
resolution passed by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Workers’ 


(Communist) Party at Chicago on 
November 12, 1926, which reads in 
part: 

“Recent months have furnished 


striking evidence of the widespread 
movement for Latin American unity 
against Wall Street. We cite particu- 
larly the present attitude of the Calles 
Government in Mexico, its general 
Latin Americanism, its policy in Cen- 
tral America, its tendency toward co- 
operation with All Latin America Anti- 
Imperialistic League, and the decision 
of President Calles to send a personal 
representative to the Brussels World 
Conference against imperialism.” 

Comrade Chicherin reported to the 
Union Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet Government, just after the 
resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Mexico and Russia: 

“But at this time we have succeeded 
in re-establishing diplomatic relations, 
which give us a political base in the 
New Continent with the neighbor of 
the United States, Mexico. The Mexi- 
can Government is based on the right 
trade unions and the radical small bour- 
geoisie. The Soviet Republic is ex- 
traordinarily popular in Mexico 
Mevico gives us thus a very convenient 
base in America for the development of 





our further ties.” 

Mexico, the base of Communism in 
this Hemisphere, receives Russian in- 
structions directly from Moscow 
through diplomatic and secret agencies, 
and indirectly through the Communists 
of the United States. These instrue- 
tions, adapted to the Spanish-American 
temperament, are launched southward 
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by the Mexican machinery, which is 
complicated and expensive. 

It comprehends an open organiza- 
tion to promote good will, sympathy 
and imitation of Mexican radicalism; 
and another hidden one to plant Com- 
munistic ‘cells,’ to organize trade 
unions and to promote strikes, boycotts, 
mutinies, riots and, whenever possible, 
civil war. 

The open organization acts through 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, with 
its embassies, legations and consulates 
as channels for circulation of un- 
scrutinized propaganda. Then comes 
the Department of Commerce, Industry 
and Labor, assisted by the C.R.O.M., 
which is to do the real work by means 
of mass manipulators. There follows 
the Department of Education which is 
to provide the scientific and artistic 
background to catch the imagination of 
Latin Americans. All other depart- 
ments are in the position of auxiliaries. 


_ us see the machinery work, in a 
concrete case, that of Guatemala: To 
begin with, the Mexican Legation was 
elevated to the rank of Embassy, and a 
writer and popular orator of Mexican 
Communism was appointed Ambas- 
sador. All Central American papers 
published the writings of the Mexican 
Ambassador, whose social graces and 
literary work conquered the Guatema- 
lans. Besides, the Mexican Govern- 
ment provides, unofficially, the news 
service ‘Ariel,’ subsidizes several 
periodicals, and issues in Mexico City 
an impressive Mexico-Central Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

The crown of this diplomatic work 
consists of gifts of schools, libraries, 
scientific laboratories, wireless stations 
and airplanes; invitations and facilities 
to tour Mexico, interchange of profes- 
sors and students, art exhibitions, 
theatrical performances, banquets and 
conferences. Having thus prepared a 
fertile field and enriched it with sym- 
pathy and admiration, it remains only 
to plant the seeds of radicalism and to 
bring them to fruition. 

The diplomatic staff of the Mexican 
Embassy takes care of the Guatemalan 
Government officials and converts them 
to the belief that radical laws must 
prove the salvation of Guatemala and 
are her only sure protection against the 
imperialism of the United States. The 
plan has been so successful that most 
of the radical laws of Mexico have been 


enacted in Guatemala. 
The hidden organization operates 
through the open one by the appoint- 


ment of ‘Labor Attachés” to the Em- 
bassy and to every consulate or agency. 
These “Labor Attachés” are in every 
sense one of the “earnest groups” ad- 
vocated by the Russian Communists, 
and have done very efficient work. Com- 
munistic “cells” have been planted 
within every political, social and trade 
group; many radical trade unions have 
been organized, in Mexican style; all 
kind of disturbances have been pro- 
moted, and policies have been orig- 
inated that may prove conducive to civil 
or foreign war. 

In every Central American nation the 
same procedure has been applied, thus 
keeping the five small republics in a 
state of constant agitation internally 
and in some cases externally. The 
Nicaraguan revolution and subsequent 
irmed intervention by the United States 
1s a good example of what the Mexican 
Radicals have done and are doing in 
Central America. True, the Nica- 
raguan outburst is being restrained, 
though not extinguished, by American 
marines; but the cause remains un- 
touched and strengthened by Washing- 
ton’s diplomacy, at Mexico City. 

The radiation of the Mexican Com- 
munist working centre in Mexico, after 
establishing its first outpost in Central 
America, is being confronted with a 
vigorous resistance in South America, 
which may prove as impassable a bar- 
rier as those built around Russia by 
the Powers of the Old World. For the 
time being, the nations south of Panama 
are under the most insidious of attacks, 
and unless their people awake to the 
danger, the Communists will reproduce 
their Mexican victory. 


.* THE United States few people 


realize that there is not a_ single 
South American nation which has not 
increased its population and wealth by 
leaps and bounds and notably raised its 
intellectual and moral standards from 
the beginning of this century. The fact 
is that if conditions continue normal for 
some time, “there will be,’ as Dr. James 
Brown Scott has remarked, “two New 
Worlds in the Western Continent in- 
stead of one, and the Southern World 
may not be the lesser.” 

Into these prosperous and progressive 
countries, ripened by experience and 
eager to confirm and enlarge their 
achievements, Communism is heing in- 
stilled. The Mexican Communistic 
machinery, by means of the All Ameri- 
can Anti-Imperialistic League and _ its 
subsidiaries, is promoting strikes, con- 
spiracies, mutinies, and rebellions. 
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Such a task, directly undertaken, 
would be entirely impossible because of 
the conservative tendencies and strong 
common sense of the South Americans; 
but the propagandists, being mass- 
manipulators by profession, are further- 
ing their ends by indirect methods. 
They appeal to the generous feelings 
and to the passions of the people, and 
promote opposition to established gov- 
ernments and institutions in the name 
of outworn  shibboleths—“Liberty,’ 
“Democracy,” “Equality,” ‘“Frater- 
nity,”’—which on the lips of the Com- 
munists have a sinister meaning. 

Such propaganda is achieving success 
among women, students, and petty poli- 
ticians—people in the twilight zone be- 
tween learning and ignorance who have 
lost the balance of simple common 
sense without having acquired the 
maturity of actual experience or scien- 
tific knowledge. 





7m is at present the main 
target of Communism, because, the 
Communists believe, she is the easiest 
prey and the point of least resistance. 
This belief is based on the similarity of 
her achievements with those of Mexico 
under Diaz, so easily destroyed under 
the Communist attack. 

The Communist campaign against 
President Juan Vicente Gomez _ is 
using the same weapons as those used 
against Diaz. “Cells” have been 
planted; a current of Red literature is 
finding its way into Venezuela; wild 
rumors can be _ heard everywhere. 
Mexican Communists are not permitted 
to enter Venezuela; but they enter, 
nevertheless, with passports issued in 
Central America. 

Meanwhile, the Mexican machinery 
helps from the outside by spreading 
news to the effect that a civil war in 
Venezuela is imminent and that there is 
a possibility not only of a change of 
government, but of the secession of part 
of her territory in order to create a new 
republic; that the “coterie” of Presi- 
dent Gomez is divided into two fac- 
tions, one of them advocating the estab- 


lishment of a constitutional govern-' 


ment, and the other a hereditary dic- 
tatorship which may be converted into 
a monarchy with President Gomez’s 
son as king. 

The seeds are yielding fruits. There 
have been disorders and rebellions at 
Caracas. The students of the Uni- 
versity started a mutiny which was 
quickly suppressed bv the government. 
A little later a detachment of troops re- 
volted, but were subdued and punished. 
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In Colombia Communist activities 
have forced the government to use the 
army in order to keep maritime traffic 
uninterrupted, and laws against Com- 
munist propaganda are being discussed 
by the Congress. 

‘In Chile many plots, at the bottom 
of which Communist influences can be 
discerned, have caused President 
ibafiez to take drastic measures. In 
Ecuador President Ayora has to use all 
his strength and popularity to overcome 
the many destructive tendencies which, 
if left alive, would throw the country 
in turmoil. In_ Bolivia, Communist 
propaganda among the Indians has 
been uncovered. In Argentina a Com- 
munist campaign of violence is causing 
terror. 

The worst feature of the Communist 
infiltration is that all its movements are 
disguised as to appear purely political. 
To unmask its true meaning is becom- 
ing the task of loyal citizens all the 
continent over. An energetic campaign 
is urgent, because the deception has 
been accomplished in so masterly a 
rnanner that even in the United States 
it has not yet been exposed. For a long 
time powerful organizations in this 
country were used as a shield and tool 
for Communism. In no other way can 
the following facts be interpreted: 

On November, 1918, at a meeting of 
the Pan American Labor Conference, 
which took place at Laredo, Texas, 
Samuel Gompers, the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, made 
this statement: 

“The invitation to participate in this 
conference is the result of years of 
work of the American Federation of 
Labor to assist the Mexican people. It 
had its beginning when there was a 
revolutionary element among the work- 
ing people of Mexico against Porfirio 
Diaz, and we supported every effort 
made by the Mexican workers and the 
Mexican people for the overthrow of 
Diaz. 

“When the Mexican revolutionists 
found their way into the United States, 
it was organized American Labor that 
protested against the Government giv- 
ing up to Diaz the men, the Mexican 
revolutionists, who were in the United 
States ... 

“We were with the movement of 
Madero so that the people, the working 
people, might have the opportunity for 
free development. It was the Ameri- 
can Labor movement that helped to 
destroy and overthrow the assassin 
Huerta. And it was the American 
Federation of Labor, when Mexico and 


the United States were at the point of 
war, that stepped in and did everything 
within its power to prevent a conflict 
between the two countries.” 

Among the Mexican revolutionaries 
whose extradition was prevented by or- 
ganized American Labor, according to 
Gompers’s statement, were Ricardo 
Flores Magon and Antonio Villarreal. 
The first, afterwards President of the 
Organizing Committee of the Mexican 
Liberal Party, a branch of the I. W. W., 
was later accused, tried and sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment for his 
activities against the United States dur- 
ing the World War. He died in the 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth and _ his 
body was claimed by Obregon, sent to 
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Inheritor, as Secretary of State, of a trouble- 
some problem below the Rio Grande, he early 
discovered a red thread in the Mexican Maze. 


Mexico City, where it was received with 
official honors. Antonio Villarreal was 
also arrested and released under bail. 
which he jumped, going to Mexico City 
to become Secretary of Agriculture in 
Obregon’s Cabinet. 

It was not until after the death of 
Gompers that the American Federation 
of Labor modified its attitude toward 
the Mexican radical régime, if not to 
the extent of repudiation, at least to 
the point of discrimination. 

Very recently Matthew Woll, Vice- 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor and acting President of the 
National Civic Federation, favored an 
investigation of Communist activities 
in the United States. There is no 
doubt that through the proposed in- 
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vestigation the character, affiliations, 
and activities of the Mexican Commun- 
ists will be thoroughly exposed. 

But there are in the United States 
many other societies, groups, and in- 
dividuals who continue to be uncon- 
scious tools of Communism. 

In promoting and furthering their 
Mexican schemes, the Communists have 
succeeded in dividing public opinion in 
the United States until chaos prevails. 

The mass-manipulators realize that 
it would be impossible for their “ideals” 
to exist if fully exposed by discussion; 
for Communism, like all other delu- 
sions, needs confusion as a condition of 
existence. So they have devised a com- 
plicated maze of opposing interests, 
passions, sectarian conflicts, jealousy, 
intolerance, rivalry, and hatred. They 
play each of these forces against the 
others and keep them clashing over 
details, while the principal issue re- 
mains untouched and the movement 
thrives. 

To some of the people of the United 
States, the issue with Mexico is protec- 
tion of American properties against con- 
fiscation, while to others it is protection 
of Mexican rights against American im- 
perialism. To certain religionists it is 
a case of liberating the Mexican people 
from the domination of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, while to others the 
question is to preserve religious liberty 
from the tyranny of the State. Some 
hold it is a matter of interpretation of 
the law, while to others the issue is 
purely mercantile, or agrarian, or edu- 
cational, or sentimental . . and one 
has even declared that it requires a poet 
to understand and solve the problem. 

The pandemonium resulting from 
these clashes renders public opinion 
ineffective, misleads those in authority 
and allows the Government at Washing- 
ton to continue its erroneous policy, 
which day by day increases the com- 
plexity of the problem to the point that 
a possible untoward event might bring 
disaster. The reader may judge by the 
following facts: — 

A few weeks ago an American visitor 
asked his Mexican chauffeur at Mexico 
City: “Who is the ruler of Mexico?” 

“Mr. Morrow,” was the matter of 
fact answer. 

When such beliefs are found among 
the masses of the people, as a rule un- 
concerned, they are deeply rooted 
among those who take an interest in 
publie affairs. The slightest investiga- 
tion shows that the prevailing opinion 
among Mexicans is to the effect that 

(Please Turn to Page 1046) 
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>> A Woman Voter 


66 “HAT,” asked the editor, 
“does this presidential elec- 
tion really mean to the in- 

telligent women of this country?” 

The presidential election is the great 
quadrennial circus of America. For 
years and years the men had all the 
fun. They played clowns and acrobats, 
they rigged the tent and sold the 
tickets, ran the con games and bally- 
hooed for the freaks, straddled an ele- 
phant and a moose and made the 
donkey jump through hoops. 

But this year, after two trial appear- 
ances, the women are part of the show, 
and according to the courteous rival 
ringmasters, a vastly important part. 
There are women in all kinds of minor 
jobs, and in a few important ones, 
though no one yet has encouraged them 
to try out as star performers. They 
help to put up the tent, they run 
errands very well, they harangue the 
populace and lure in the crowd. A few 
skillful ones -have been set to taming 
tigers, and one or two are even putting 
on acrobatic convictions. 

To others it is a way of demonstrat- 
ing the still debated propositions that 
women have brains and that they are fit 
to be trusted with the great gift of 
political equality which was conferred 
on them eight years ago. They enroll 
in parties from a sense of duty, and 
they argue causes with a heavy feeling 
of personal responsibility. Their ballot 
is a symbol, and they mark it with a 
self-conscious earnestness which is not 
at all dashed by the knowledge that the 
moment it is dropped into the box it has 
the same importance as the ballot of an 
illiterate who puts crosses where the 
boss told him to. 


iB what of all the rest? What of 
those of us who neither fold cam- 
paign literature nor confer with 
Cabinet members, who do not ring the 
doorbells of a precinct nor open country 
estates to party clambakes, who neither 
answer telephone inquiries nor pull un- 
seen wires, who have no part in the 
circus acts of their own, in corners of 
the tent. Mostly they work behind the 
scenes, and glow with pride over state- 
ments that without their hard and un- 
seen work the band would be minus its 
uniforms, the elephant thirsty, and the 
show unable to go on. 

For women who are _ politically 
minded, the election means, in a lesser 
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degree, as many things as it does for 
men, and perhaps a few more. A tem- 
porary job, a chance to ride on the band 
wagon, a social distinction, a means of 
advancement, a recognition of ability, 
a mark of merit in the community, an 
opportunity to serve the husband, the 
ward boss, the party, the country. To 
some of them, because they are novices 
and still in a student frame of mind, it 
means a chance to see the raw material 
of civics and political science, to observe 
under working conditions the machinery 
democracy chooses __ its 
highest officers. Then there are those 
who see in the election means of self- 
expression, of putting into concrete 
form their personal view rather than of 
casting a vote for the favorite. 


by which a 


HAT does it matter to me, a woman 

of ordinary intelligence old enough 
to vote, who lives in that pillared 
house on Pennsylvania Avenue? A 
President is some one seen in the roto 
section Sunday after Sunday, dedicat- 
ing monuments, cutting pies, shaking 
hands with Indians, Boy Scouts, and 
aviators, wearing our various provin- 
cial costumes from war bonnets to plus 
fours. Some one about whom one mur- 
murs a distressed “Does he always have 
to look like that?” Some one to make 
mighty pronouncements for the mang- 
ling pen of the headline writer. Some 
one to be pulled and hauled into the 
.semblance of a hero by the practiced 
hands of Washington correspondents. 
Some one to be guarded by Secret Ser- 
vice men, to choose summer vacation 
spots, to go to church, to ride or golf or 
fish, to represent the country to itself 
and to the world. 

But if he represents the country he 
represents me, for I am part of the 
country. And that is where the catch 
comes. If he represents me, then as a 
matter of personal pride if for no other 
reason I must help in choosing him. 

Theoretically, the President is the 
free choice of a free people. There- 
fore the Democrats collect a campaign 
fund of three million dollars to persuade 
me and my fellow free citizens that of 
our own free will we wish to vote for 
the Democratic candidate. The Re- 
publicans collect at least another three 
million to persuade us that of our own 
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free will we prefer to select the Repub- 


lican candidate. Then there are the 
other parties, and altogether it will cosi 
close to thirteen million dollars to make 
up what we choose to call our minds. 


T HE cost of it is not the only elemen! 
that causes wonder. I realize that 
when I cast my vote for Mr. Smith or 
Mr. Hoover or Mr. Thomas I am not 
merely expressing my personal choice 
in this year’s models in Presidents. i 
am endorsing a party, which is a col 
lection of some millions of people. | 
am approving a set of principles em- 
bodied in a platform so vague, it is true. 
that it might mean almost anything. | 
am selecting a course of action for the 
Government. I cannot say “I would 
like Muscle Shoals handled thus, and 
Nicaragua treated so.” If I vote for 
Mr. Smith I automatically endorse » 
new Nicaraguan policy, and if I vote 
for Mr. Hoover I agree that Coolidge 
has been a great President. 

Mr. Hoover makes it still more diffi- 
cult by intoning, “Every woman has a 
right to ask whether her life, her home. 
her man’s job, her hopes, her happiness. 
will be better assured by the continu- 
ance of the Republican Party in power.” 

Try as I will, I cannot figure out the 
slightest connection between life, home 
job (with Mr. Hoover’s permission, it’s 
my job), hopes, happiness, and either 
of the two parties. 

The whole machinery of election is 
so involved with issues, 
parties, platforms, past performance 
and future promise, bands and badges 
and felt elephants, billboards and radios 
and full page ads, that I am staggered 
at the responsibility laid upon me. 
Then they tell me that I should act 2s 
a reasoning human being, weigh issues 
decide as to the merit of past perform- 
ances, read the party platforms and the 
acceptance speeches, and make up my 
mind which offers the best future plar 
for the country’s future. 

An intelligent vote, they say, is what 
the country needs. It may get one, out 
of all the millions of votes cast, if there 
is in this country a person of such 
superb intelligence and magnificent 
leisure as to be able to weigh all the 
issues, the records of men and parties. 
the position of the United States in the 
world today, and its wisest course, the 
personalities, the promises and_ the 


candidates. 


(Please Turn to Page 1045) 
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>> What the Country Is Th 


A Contest of Personalities 


ERSONS count for more, policies 
for less, in our Presidential cam- 
paigns, than in the national elec- 

tions of any European people. As long 
ago as the first Lincoln campaign, 
James Russell Lowell wrote in one of 
his essays: “As our party creeds are 
commonly represented less by ideas 
than by persons (who are assumed, 
without too close a scrutiny, to be the 
exponents of certain ideas) our politics 
become personal and narrow to a de- 
gree never paralleled, unless in ancient 
Athens or medieval Florence. Our 
Congress debates and our newspapers 
discuss, sometimes for day after day, 
not questions of national interest, not 
what is wise or right, but what the 
Honorable Lafayette Skreemer said on 
the stump, or bad whiskey said for him, 
half a dozen years ago.” 

In the. present campaign the contest 
has become more and more a rivalry of 
personality. Issues run across party 
lines—as slavery did in the years of 
which Lowell wrote—but the character, 
temperament, fitness of each candidate 
has become more and more the direct or 
indirect object of debate.. It is becom- 
ing more and more clear that the ques- 
tion for debate has been not what are 
you voting for but whom. 

To get a picture of each candidate 
from newspaper comment means to fit 
together small fragments of comment 
and hint into a kind of mosaic. I can- 
not by this means pretend to make a 
portrait of either that would be ac- 
cepted as a true likeness by both sides, 
but I can try to sketch some of the 
features of each as they have been 
drawn not by cartoonists, but by edi- 
torial writers. 

Naturally Alfred E. Smith comes 
first. He has what is called “a per- 
sonality,” and yet of the two he has 
been the less known nationally. When 
the campaign began the editorial news- 
sense, which in this case was curiosity 
mixed with a sense of the dramatic, 
made him easily the more attractive 
model for the portraitists. Herbert 
Hoover was then in the background; 
hut since then he has been emerging. 
Now it is Herbert Hoover whose 
features are the more fully drawn. 

Here then are the two candidates as 
friends and foes present them in the 
columns of the daily press: 
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Smith has personal magnetism; he 
has more personality than either of the 
two preceding Democratic candidates. 
Indeed he is comparable in this respect 
to Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson. He is a colorful and interest- 
ing figure. 

He has been, uniformly, against odds, 
a vote-getter. 

In the rough and tumble of politics 
he has preserved his integrity. 

He has proved his ability as an execu- 
tive to lead in procuring legislation. 

He is a friend of women and chil- 
dren, liberal, progressive, humane. 

He is an expert campaigner. 

In dealing with opponents he is fear- 
less and good-humored, in dealing with 
facts he is fearless and candid. 

By use of simple language, well 
ordered, he makes his views, even on 
complicated questions, clear to the 
multitude. 

Though a vigorous critic, he is essen- 
tially affirmative. 

He is in control of his own political 
course; even party managers find him 
stubborn. 

At the same time he keeps in friendly 
contact with others. 

He appeals to youth—even univer- 
sity undergraduates. 

And his worth is attested by such a 
friendship as Franklin Roosevelt’s. 

But—Governor Smith does not know 
the country at large, and is uninformed 
about some of its major problems: 
the Northwest, foreign affairs. 

He too often acts on hearsay, and, 
sometimes without knowledge, speaks 
intolerantly and attacks his opponent 
unfairly. 

He has been childish in his resent- 
ment of inevitable gossip, and has not 
maintained the dignity the people want 
of a President. 

Personally honest, he comes of a 
Tammany environment and praises the 
Tammany organization. 

He is a slick politician. 

He gets applause and leads the mob, 
like Bryan and Roosevelt, but lacks 
their fervor. 

In his demands. on his _ friends 
(example, Franklin Roosevelt) he is 
callous. 
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And he has been forced to the de- 
fensive. 

A caricature? Partly no doubt; but 
it is matched by this: 

Hoover is a “stupid, fat capon.”’ 

Personally honest, he was in the 
Cabinet responsible for the oil and 
other scandals. 

He has been studiously evasive. 

Perhaps he is too high and mighty, 
or perhaps too sensitive for the hurly- 
burly of polities. 

He has had no political training. 

‘He has let his managers manage him. 

He has allowed prejudice full swing. 

His speeches are essays. 

He has become a_ personality in 
eclipse. 

He is an adding machine, and essen- 
tially a Puritan, showing no sign of 
imaginative political leadership. 

But—Mr. Hoover knows the coun- 
try; he has had a national experience. 

More—an international experience. 

He has had extraordinary executive 
training, and has served on every na- 
tional emergency board. 

He does not bluster or boast, but does 
his work effectively and quickly. 
(Example, his method of ending foreign 
monopolies in rubber and quinine.) 

His fame is world-wide—witness his 
string of academic degrees. 

He is strong, decisive—even at times 
withstanding his campaign managers— 
and is not moved by clamor. 

He is humane—the world’s almoner 
in the war. 

He has been almost quixotically loyal 
to Coolidge the conservative, but he 
himself is of liberal mind, and is an 
original thinker. 

When he speaks, he speaks to com- 








mand attention. 

Youth follows him. 
of the colleges.) 

He is a good sport—takes abuse 
without whining, and does not return 
slander for slander. 

Though not by profession a politician, 
he has proved himself adroit. 

He has built up a following of strong 
attachment to him. 

He owes no allegiance except that to 
the inner light he follows. 

Such, as the last month of the cam- 
paign begins, are the editorial portraits 
I have found of the two men who are 
themselves the issues. 


(Proof, the poll 
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ppt Looks Like a Big Vote 


Vorers in various sections of the coun- 
try have been registering in unprece- 
dented numbers. If the theory, ex- 
pounded by Mr. O'Higgins in Outlook 
and Independent last week, is correct— 
that what drives people to the polls is 
their emotion rather than their intel- 
ligence—the voters of this country are 
apparently exceptionally stirred up by 
the prospect of the coming election. In 
Baltimore there was an unusual rush to 
register. In Philadelphia the enroll- 
ment mounted higher than ever before. 
In St. Louis the registration was like- 
wise record-breaking, the registration 
of men exceeding that of four years ago 
by thirty per cent and the registration 
of women by seventy per cent. San 
Francisco had the largest registration 
in its history and so did Pittsburgh. In 
Detroit the increase did not keep pace 
with the increase of population but the 
registration has not yet been completed. 
The increase in Chicago was about 
thirty per cent. In New York the 
registration places have been scenes of 
long queues of men and women waiting 
to put down their names, day after day 
showing figures fifty per cent greater 
than corresponding days in 1924. 
Everywhere, women especially are 
registering in larger proportion than 
ever before. In some places this is 
interpreted as promising a large vote 
for Hoover. But in some places—as 
for instance in St. Louis—Catholic 
women have, it is said, “poured out as 
in apparent opposition 
anti-Smith 


never before.” 
to the anti-Catholic and 
propaganda. 

Only one result of this great registra- 
‘tion can be foreseen with certainty—a 
huge vote in November. 


> >Hoover on Power Control 


By HIs sPEECH at Elizabethton, Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Hoover put himself in the 
spotlight so far as the central South 
was concerned. 
ticular to what he said then, and what 
he said afterward by way of amplifica- 


This was due in par- 


tion in an interview on power control. 
“I do not favor,” said he in his 
speech, “any general extension of the 
Federal Government into the opera- 
tion of business in competition with 
its citizens . . . Democracy, however, 
must be master in its own house 





. It has demonstrated that by the 
power of regulation it can prevent 
abuse . . . There are local instances 
where the Government must enter the 
business field as a by-product of some 
great major purpose such as improve- 
ment in navigation, flood control, scien- 
tific research, or National defense, but 
they do not vitiate the general policy to 
which we should adhere.” 

Asked by the editor of the Knoxville 
“News-Sentinel” whether his latter 
statement expressing approval of Gov- 
ernment entering the business field in 
certain instances applied to Muscle 
Shoals, Mr. Hoover replied: “You may 
say that means Muscle Shoals.” Later 
still he explained that Muscle Shoals 
was developed for the major purposes 
of “navigation, research, and National 
defense; that the Administration had 
recommended that it be used for the 
development of fertilizer; and that 
there would be left a “by-product of 
surplus power.” In this case the Gov- 
ernment not only owns tke site but also 
the plants. 

Since then the New York “World” 
and the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
(one of which is the ‘News-Sentinel’ ) 
have engaged in a debate as to how far 
this commits Mr. Hoover to Govern- 
ment operation. It seems clear that 
Mr. Hoover is in favor of Government 
operation of the Muscle Shoals plants 
and the disposition of the surplus power 
for private distribution. This declara- 
tion is not in accord with the attitude 
of President Coolidge. 

Tennessee and Alabama are _ tre- 
mendously interested in Muscle Shoals, 
Georgia hardly less so, and the other 
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Southern States in very considerable 
Though opposed to Govern- 
ment in business, they have come to be- 
lieve that the Federal Government is 
the only agency through which’ Muscle 
Shoals can be successfully operated. 
But Alabama is the home of one of the 
largest of the hydro-electric power com- 
panies, and Tennessee has within its 
borders almost one fifth of the potential 
water power of the country. Mr. 
Hoover’s Muscle Shoals policy as stated 
has thus made a favorable impression; 
but his general policy is calculated to 
avoid the raising of undue alarm on the 
part of private capital concerning the 
threat of Government competition. 

In general Mr. Hoover’s speech at 
Elizabethton, where he received a great 
ovation, was quite as much like that of 
a President as that of a Presidential 
candidate. He explicitly said he wished 
the purpose of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to succeed, he clarified somewhat 
his proposal for the financing of a Fed- 
eral Farm Board by saying that it was 
not that of “subsidy or fee or tax upon 
the farmer; he said that Federal ap- 
pointees “must deserve the respect and 
confidence” of the communities to which 
they are assigned (from which it is in- 
ferred he had in mind the feeling about 
Negro appointments in the South), and 
he paid tribute to the initiative of Main 
Street as well as Broadway. 


measure. 


> >Smith on Hoover 


GovERNOR SMITH came into Tennessee 
with a copy of Mr. Hoover’s speech in 
his pocket. He took it out at Nashville: 

“TI believed and had the right to ex- 
pect that, speaking in Tennessee, a 
State to be greatly benefited by public 
operation and control of Muscle Shoals, 
he would say something upon the sub- 
ject that would give the American 
people an understanding of his attitude. 
To my great surprise he did not even 
mention Muscle Shoals, but contended 
himself with the following general ob- 
servation: 

“There are local instances where the 
Government mr:t enter the business 
field as a by-product of some great 
major purpose, such as improvement in 
navigation, flood control, scientific re- 
search or national defense.’ 

“T do not know what he can mean by 
‘by-product’ unless it is the generation 
of hydro-electric energy. 
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“In another part of the speech he 
said that violations of public interest by 
individuals or corporations should not 
induce us to abandon progressive prin- 
ciples and substitute in their place 
deadly and destructive doctrines. 

“T would like to know what Mr. 
Hoover means by ‘deadly and destruc- 
tive doctrines.’ Does he refer to Gov- 
ernment ownership and control of water 
power sites? If so, why not say it? 
What is to be gained by clothing it in 
language that the man on the street is 
unable to understand ? 

“Ts public ownership and public de- 
velopment of water power deadly? Is 
it a destructive doctrine? If so, why 
not let Mr. Hoover come out and say, ‘I 
believe in leasing or in selling or in dis- 
posing of, to private corporations for 
private development and for private 
profit, the great water power resources 
that belong to all the people’? 

“That would define the issue. But 
why evade it? Why conceal it behind 
a wall of high-sounding phrases that 
leave in the minds of so many thousands 
of our people the element of doubt as to 
his exact position on this issue ? 

“Mr Hoover found that his reference 
to this problem was considered to be so 
vague and ambiguous that he subse- 
quently felt obliged to issue two state- 
ments regarding Muscle Shoals and, if 
anything at all happened, his position 
became more involved than ever. 

“T have clearly defined my attitude. 
It will be found in my speech of accept- 
ance. 

“So far as Muscle Shoals is con- 
cerned, I said in my speech at Denver 
that I believe that the Government 
should continue the full and complete 
development of that plant, retaining it 
under Government ownership, opera- 


tion and controh While it is true that 
it was a war measure and its purpose 
was to produce nitrates for explosives, 
the by-product of electrical energy can 
be used to promote industry and give 
cheap and reasonable rates for home, 
small store and farm consumption.” 
The Nashville speech suggests that 
the Democrat will, in the remaining 
days of the campaign, increasingly try 
to turn it into a political debate, as has 
been his practice in State campaigns. 
The prospect of drawing Mr. Hoover 
into one, however, is not overly hopeful. 


beSenator Borah in Action 


Senator Borau, while he supports 
Herbert Hoover, remains a free lance. 
He has notified the Republican Na- 
tional Committee that he is not oppos- 
ing any of those rebels against the 
G. O. P. who are known as Progressives, 
such as La Follette, Howell, Frazier, 
and even the Farmer-Laborite Ship- 
stead. 
sallied forth from the 
stronghold and has cast his shafts at the 


Then as a free lance he has 
Republican 


Democratic champion. 

He has been making his fight in the 
Northwest. He has not been content 
with such tributes to Mr. Hoover as he 
On the contrary he 
has been carrying the fight into the 
enemy's camp. In response to the re- 
marks of Governor Smith about Mr. 
Hoover’s membership in the Cabinet of 


started out with. 


which the ill-reputed Fall was a mem- 
ber, Mr. Borah was not content to de- 
fend Mr. Hoover’s integrity, but took 
the offensive by saying: “It is stooping 
beneath the ordinary tactics of sam- 
paigning to attack a man for the acts of 
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The New Skyline of National Politics 


another for whom he had no responsi- 
bility whatever.” He also attacked as 
misrepresentation what Democratic 
sampaigners have said about Mr. 
Hoover and the price of wheat during 
the War. He cited official records to 
show that it was Hoover who, in spite 
of opposition in President Wilson’s 
Cabinet, prevented 
ments from beating down the price of 
the wheat crop. Mr. Borah attacked 


foreign Govern- 


Governor Smith’s proposal to refer the 
farm problem to a commission by de- 
claring: “In the Senate . . . whenever 
we want to get rid of anything we refer 
it to a commission and that’s the last 
we hear of it.” As for prohibition, Mr. 
Borah dealt with Governor Smith’s 
promise to enforce it by asking, “How 
‘an we think that the Governor will be 
any more in favor of enforcing the pro- 
hibition law if he is elected President 
than he is as Governor of New York?” 

Senator Borah has also been telling 
the farmers of the Northwest what Mr. 
Hoover’s agricultural plans would mean 
to them in cutting down the waste be- 
tween farm and market. He has also 
explained that Mr Hoover’s plans in- 
clude control of farm surpluses with- 
out an assessment on the farmers them- 
It is reported that Mr. Borah’s 
speeches have had a marked cffect upon 
Western farm sentiment, perhaps halt- 
ing some of the drift to Smith lately 
reported from rural citadels. 

It is intimated that if Mr. Hoover is 
elected, Mr. Borah, now Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, may be made Secretary of State. 
That may be estimated as a threatening 
cloud or a rainbow of promise. 


selves. 
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SbSmith Gets a La _ Follette 
Paper 


SPEAKING at Superior, Wisconsin, on 
October 9, Senator Charles Curtis 
called for the election of ‘that brilliant 
young man who has succeeded his father 
in the Senate, Robert M. La Follette.” 

On October 10 the “Capital-Times” 
of Madison, Wisconsin, long consid- 
ered a spokesman for the late Senator 
La Follette, published an editorial call- 
ing definitely and flatly for the election 
of Governor Smith. Mr. Hoover, it 
stated, must be “classed a regular re- 
actionary Republican of the same type 
as Coolidge, Mellon and the other 
dominant figures of his party.” 

There was, of course, no element of 
cause and effect between these two his- 
toric incidents of the campaign. The 
editorial said nothing at all about Mr. 
Curtis. It was an analysis of the career 
of Governor Smith as contrasted with 
that of Mr. Hoover. It called upon the 
Progressive Republicans of Wisconsin 
and elsewhere to support the Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The chronology of the indorsement 
by Mr. Curtis and the ‘“Capital-Times” 
editorial furnishes at least one of the 
laughs of the campaign. Particularly 
is this true when it is remembered that 
the father of “that brilliant young man” 
was disciplined by the Senate Old 
Guard, of which Mr. Curtis was a 
leader, for his bolt in 1924. 

Senator La Follette. who is seeking 
re-election, continues to say nothing. 
At Kansas City he presented a minority 
platform which was swiftly voted down. 
Since then, he has been campaigning 
for himself, without mentioning Mr. 
Hoover or Mr. Curtis. Politically, the 
situation remains tangled. with the 
Democrats highly encouraged by _ the 
latest development. 


Wisconsin has already expressed oppo- 


sition to Mr. Hoover, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate, theoret- 
ically fighting Mr. La_ Follette. has 
withdrawn from the race. The policies 
of La Follette, he said, were those of 
Governor Smith. 


b> Accord 


ProPpLe have been saying that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Democratic nominee 
for Governor of New York, and the 
present incumbent do not think alike 
about prohibition. Mr. Roosevelt, in 
one of his first campaign declarations, 
says on the other hand: 

“T am absolutely in accord with Gov- 


Senator Blaine of. 


ernor Smith on the prohibition issue. 
I am not in favor of re-enactment of the 
Mullan-Gage State Prohibition En- 
forcement Act which was repealed five 
years ago. I have traveled through a 
great many States which have separate 
State acts for the enforcement of pro- 
hibition. I have found prohibition en- 
forcement in such commonwealths not 
any more effective than in this State 
where we rely on the Federal enact- 
ment machinery.” 

People have also been saying that if 
Governor Smith is elected and if Mr. 
Roosevelt is elected, he—Mr. Roosevelt 
—will resign as Governor to become 
Secretary of State. 

“Stupid rumor.” says Mr. Roosevelt. 

















Underwood 
THE AMERICAN ZIONISTS HONOR 
GENERAL ALLENBY 


Nathan Straus extending the thanks of American 


Zionists to Viscount Allenby who captured 
Palestine from Turkey, making possible 
the re-establishment of that Country 
as the Jewish Home-land 


p> Coincidence 


From THE pulpit of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, in New York, 
Bishop William T. Manning expounded 
He defended 
it, among other reasons, because: 

“My work as Bishop takes me into 
every part of this city and my belief, 
based on observation and inquiry, is 


his belief in prohibition. 


that hampered as enforcement is here, 


The Outlook and Independent 


from the fact that we have no State en- 
forcement act, and strong as the senti- 
ment against the law is in this city, the 
conditions are nevertheless better than 
they were in the old days before prohi- 
bition was adopted. 

“IT see less drunkenness in the street: 
and public places, and my friends 0° 
the Salvation Army, who are in very 
close and constant contact with thes 
conditions, tell me that in every depart- 
ment of their work they find great im- 
provement as a result of prohibition. 
And there is one part of their wor! 
that has entirely disappeared, and tha 
is the picking up of drunks from the 
gutter. To the plain people who are 
the life of our country, I believe this 
law has already brought great benefit.” 

The same day, and for several days 
thereafter, police were busy picking 
“plain people” out of the gutter. Many 
of them were dead and many died in 
hospitals, the total mortality at the 
moment of writing being thirty-four. 
Autopsies showed that they had been 
drinking the drink of the “plain 
people” of the city. It is called 
“smoke” and is a mixture of raw 
alcohol, water and some chemical tha! 
gives it a cloudy flavor. “Plain people” 
get it for five and ten cents a drink. 
In this case wood alcohol seems to have 
been an ingredient. 


>> Controversial Item 


MEANWHILE some popular notions of 
the properties of alecohol—not the kind 
that has been killing off the “plain 
people’—have been refuted by Dr. 
Samuel W. Lambert, president of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. A 
paper, “Alcohol and Old Age,” which 
he read before the Academy, has, in 
fact, started something very like a con- 
troversy in and out of the profession. 

Some excerpts: 

“The physiology of alcoho! has been 
proved in the laboratory. It is a seda- 
tive to reflex irritability; it is a dilator 
of the peripheral blood vessels and in 
this way it can relieve strein on the 
muscle of the heart and improve the 
circulation, although it is not a direct 
cardiac stimulant. 

“It stimulates the secretions of the 
salivary glands and the gastric juices. 
it improves the peristaltic action of the 
stomach and upper 
thereby specially improves digestion. 

“It is a food ready for oxidation that 
requires no further change to be avail- 
able, although it cannot be stored up in 
the body for future use as can other 
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foods. Its caloric value as a food is 
high, ranking, bulk for bulk, second to 
the fats. Alcohol is absorbed rapidly ; 
it is excreted by the lungs and kidneys 
in about two per cent of the amount 
taken in ordinary medicinal dosage. 
Even when taken in excess never more 
than ten per cent of the amount taken 
can be secreted before complete oxida- 
tion has been finished. 

“In febrile diseases, alcohol, in view 
of the physiological actions just 
enumerated, relieves thirst and moistens 
the dry tongue and lips. It protects 
tissue waste in all patients who are not 
able to digest and metabolize the or- 
dinary proteins, carbohydrates and fats 
of their regular food in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply the normal demands of 
their body activities. In the aged and 
in sufferers from chronic diseases, 
alcohol is an appetiser and helps to 
digest other food. 

“In severe cases of those in the last 
stages of cancer, and in the cachexias 
of other chronic ailments which present 
in an exaggerated degree the condition 
of pathological physiology characteris- 
tic of old age, alcohol is often the only 
food which the diseased stomach can 
retain and absorb. Alcohol in the form 
of malted liquors, such as beer and 
stout, is a stimulating tonic and fre- 
quently is the least harmful of all 
soporifics for the neurasthenic and ner- 
vous patient. Fermented liquors form 
a most useful tonic and food in con- 
valescence from prolonged infections 
and from severe surgical procedures.” 

Dr. Lambert’s most controversial 
statement, it appears, is that alcohol not 
only does not cause hardening of the 
arteries but has a “very specific” value 
in their treatment. 


pe >Navy Matching 


Tue United States sways the world, 
European observers at the League of 
Nations in Geneva declare. All the 
major questions of international rela- 
tions—disarmament, war debts, repara- 
tions, withdrawal of Allied troops from 
the Rhine—are considered in terms of 
what Washington will do or will not do. 

This has been the case with the 
limitation of navies and the Anglo- 
French accord regarding land and sea 
forces. From the start it was admitted 
that American opposition would defeat 
the accord and render it impractical as 
a basis for another naval conference. 
The Administration has now spoken, in 
notes to London and Paris. definitely 
rejecting the proposal on the ground 


that it would limit the only types of 
warships the United States particularly 
needs—larger cruisers and submarines. 

The Anglo-French agreement, it may 
be recalled, provided for limitation of 
cruisers of 10,000 tons or less armed 
with guns of six to eight-inch calibre, 
and also of submarines of more than 
600 tons. The United States, in refus- 
ing to assent to this plan, as one of par- 
ticular disadvantage to it, repeated its 
proposal for an agreed limitation on 
total tonnage of cruisers, with freedom 
to build any type of ship specially re- 
quired up to the agreed limit. Con- 
cerned for the safety of the long lines 
of British sea communication with the 
Dominions which many small cruisers 
are needed to guard, Lord Cushendun, 
acting Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
has said that Great Britain would wel- 
come an indication from America of a 
program which would provide all this. 

The American note is considered to 
leave the way open for further discus- 
sions. But it decisively eliminates, by a 
word, the probability of realization of 
the Anglo-French scheme. 


be Scoops and Ethics 


One interesting development of the 
Anglo-French negotiations culminated 
on October 11 in the expulsion of 
Harold J. T. Horan, Paris  cor- 
respondent of the Hearst Universal 
Service, from the Anglo-American Press 
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Association. In the official statement, 
Horan was charged with “being on 
various counts guilty of unprofessional 
conduct.” = Specifically, his 
meanor was to scoop the world some 
three weeks ago by cabling to Mr. 
Hearst’s editors in America the text of 


misde- 


the Anglo-French agreement. 

Doubtless it was to be expected that 
the French Government would take 
some sort of action, but even Mr. Horan 
must have been somewhat surprised 
when his car was suddenly surrounded 
in the Rue de la Paix by cycle and, 
motor police who dragged him off to 
the Prefecture of Police. There he was 
held incommunicado for six hours while 
various officers attempted to draw from 
him the source of his information. At 
first, it is said, Horan maintained that 
none other than Mr. Hearst had secured 
the document and had merely given it 
to him for transmission to the United 
States. Later, however, he admitted 
that he had obtained it himself with the 
assistance of three minor employes in 
the Foreign Office. Upon his release 
from the Prefecture on October 8, Mr. 
Horan was ordered to leave the country 
before October 11. Only after he had 
discreetly complied with the order was 
it decided by French ofticialdom that his 
presence in Paris might aid materially 
in laying the real culprits by the heels. 
By that time he was in Brussels. 

The incident brings up again the 
question of just how far a journalist is 
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WELCOMING THE LEVIATHAN BACK TO NEW YORK 


The “Puritan,” a baby blimp, circling over the Leviathan in New York Harbor 
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COLUMBIA DOWNS UNION COLLEGE 


The Columbia Fullback makes a Touchdown 


privileged to extend his operations in 


securing confidential documents for 


publication. In an elder and more 
swashbuckling day, all was fair in war 
and the newspaper profession. More 


recently, however. the press has de- 
veloped a conscience, and while un- 
scrupulous reporters still filch letters 
and documents, more reputable sheets 
officially frown upon such conduct as 
unbecoming to a reporter and a gentle- 
man. Doubtless the reporting frater- 
nity itself will hail Mr. Horan as an 
energetic and skillful devotee of his 
craft. But the foreign correspondents, 
who are the real brass hats of news- 


paperdom. were bound to find their col- ' 


league guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct. If they didn’t, they might find 
their own news sources sadly curtailed. 

2 


bb Dr. Butler on Bigotry 


In His vigorous denunciation of re- 
ligious intolerance, particularly in the 
note of alarm with which he views its 
continuance, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University again 
demonstrates that his voice is one well 
heard in the land. 

An article in last week’s issue 
raised the question of whether Dr. 
Butler was, primarily. a politician or a 
publicist. It was pointed out that he 
had publicly criticized two outstanding 
Hoover policies, but had said nothing 


about voting for Smith. 
It was definitely Butler the Pub- 
licist, however, who wrote a letter to 


Michael Williams of the “Commonweal” 
declaring it the duty of Americans to 
check bigotry. No one, he said, “who 
loves his country—can be otherwise 
than deeply moved and _ profoundly 
shocked” by the exhibitions “of ignor- 
ance, intolerance and religious bigotry 
manifested on every side.” 

These are strong words that Dr. 
Butler speaks. There are, he went on, 
those “who call themselves Christians”’ 
who are betraying their Lord “as truly 
as did Judas and denying Him as truly 
as did Peter.” So, too, those who pro- 
fess to follow Jefferson and Roger 
Williams are false to the doctrines of 
those leaders. 

Does it matter that millions, many 
well-educated, “are still the willing 
weapons of a religious hate and a malice 
that are as immoral as they are un- 
Christian and un-American?” Dr. 
Butler feels deeply that it does. 

Can it mean, he demanded. that 
“somewhere in the not distant future 
another Gibbon is preparing a world- 
shaking work on the decline and fall of 
Christianity?” 

“The foundations of 
concluded, ‘“‘are under attack.” 


America,” he 


pe New Party Hopes 


Norman Tuomas, Socialist candidate 
for President, expressed in Washington 
the other night the hope that the present 
campaign will result in the formation 
of at least one new party, a real party 
of the working people. Others not at 
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all radically inclined, notably some 
Southern Senators and Representatives, 
have expressed the same thing not as a 
hope but as a fear. The fact is some- 
what generally recognized that for some 
time past the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties have been held together 
by their pressure upon each other, and 
the belief is held by many that if the ties 
binding one of the old parties should 
break, the dissolution of the other old 
party would shortly follow. 

There is nowhere discoverable any 
great grief over the prospect that the 
old parties, one or both. may pass, but 
there is discoverable a genuine fear of 
the bloc system which would be likely to 
ensue. To those of Mr. Thomas’s way 
of thinking such a development would 
be desirable in a government of blocs. 
The Socialist party or the new real 
party of the working people would be a 
power to be reckoned with. 


pe Equal Rights? 


“HER HUSBAND resides at Chicago. The 
relations of the two appear to be 
amicable.” 

Thus the Treasury Department dis- 
poses of the claim made by Ganna 
Walska. wife of Harold F. McCormick. 
that her residence is in Paris and that, 
therefore. she should not be assessed 
$1,000.000 in duties on gowns and 
jewels. They were to have been used 
on an opera tour in this country. 

Mme. Walska declined to pay the 
duty on the ground that her home is 
in Paris and that she was here on a 
visit. But the Treasury Department 
cites court decisions which hold that the 
home of the husband is the home of his 
wife; unless they have been formally 
separated in some legal manner. 

Thus weight is given to the conten- 
tions of the feminists that women do 
not have equal rights in the United 
States, or anywhere else. Perhaps the 
National Woman’s Party, which favors 
the election of Herbert Hoover, will ask 
for his opinion on this case. 


> Not Immigrants 


CoMMUTERS across our northern bound- 
ary, even though they may not be native 
Canadians but foreign born, are not 
This is the decision of t'e 
It a’en 


immigrants. 
United States Supreme Court. 


‘appears to be common sense. 


About a year and a half ago, in re- 
sponse to urgency by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Secretary of 
Labor of the United States ruled that 
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foreign-born residents of Canada who 
had been coming to work daily into such 
cities as Detroit and Buffalo must have 
passports with visas by the United 
States Consuls of their native countries. 
This meant that they were virtually 
barred out, for under the quotas prefer- 
ence would be given naturally to bona 
fide immigrants. This ruling worked a 
serious hardship. Of course it was in- 
tended partly to reduce the danger of 
American unemployment and partly to 
prevent smuggling in aliens contrary to 
law. But it was not a friendly arrange- 
ment for our Canadian neighbors. 

When the case was tried in the Fed- 
eral Court it was decided that these 
commuters were ‘“‘non-immigrants,” en- 
titled under treaty to cross the line as 
they pleased. 

It is this decision, which was sus- 
tained on appeal, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declined 
to review. It is a liberal and sensible 
interpretation of the law. 


>>Mrs. Baldwin of the D. A. R. 


“Do you believe, Mrs. Baldwin,” asked 
Arthur Garfield Hays, “that Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was engaged in 
propaganda against the United States 
and in favor of a scheme to Sovietize 
Mexico?” 

“T believe if Fred Marvin said it, it’s 
true.” replied Mrs. Helen Brumley 
Baldwin, a leading D. A. R. of Boon- 
tun, New Jersey. 

So ended the testimony last week at 
Morristown, New Jersey, in the trial of 
a libel suit filed by Mrs. Baldwin 
against the Rev. William H. Bridge. 

It was all a little involved. Mrs. 
Baldwin had written a letter to a local 
newspaper in which she said that the 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Oswald 
Garrison Villard of the “Nation,” and 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise were “playing 
the Communist game.” Mr. Bridge 
had referred to her accusations as 
’ suit followed. 

Mrs. Baldwin’s expression of faith 
in the veracity of “Fred Marvin” came 
after she had been asked to give the 
authority for her charges of Com- 
munist activity. Most of them, she 
said, had been based on the writings of 
Fred R. Marvin, who will be recalled 
as the head of the Key Men of America. 
Regarding Mr. Marvin and his co- 
workers, Mrs. Baldwin had ro misgiv- 
ings. The absurd reports concerning 
Holmes, Villard, and the others were 
written “by patriotic organizations 
fighting for the Constitution.” 


“lying imputations ;’ 


The jury which heard the evidence 
in this grotesque case seems to have 
acted with unusual wisdom. It found 
that Mrs. Baldwin had not been libeled; 
in other words that she had been mis- 
taken in her accusations. It also dis- 
missed a counter-suit brought by the 
Rev. Mr. Bridge, angry because Mrs. 


‘Baldwin had called him an alien. 


It all furnished amusing reading, par- 
ticularly when Mrs. Baldwin said she 
believed even Mrs. Roosevelt had been 
aiding the Reds. It is less amusing, 
though, to realize that Mr. Marvin, the 
Key Men of America and the “Daily 
Data Sheets” which give patriotic in- 
formation (at $6 a year) can be taken 
so seriously. It is then recalled that 
the D. A. R., in national convention not 
long ago, drafted a “black list” based 


on these same data sheets. 


prHunting Worlds by Mathe- 


matics 


Own cGrounps of logic there is no good 
reason to hold that the eight known 
planets of the solar system constitute 
the entire family, and astronomers have 
once more become interested in the 
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search for one or more new ones be- 
yond the outermost planet Neptune. 
When search was made for another 
planet in the days of Kepler, logic was 
invoked against the possibility of its 
existence: an eighth planet, it was said, 
would upset the established order of 
things, for were there not seven days in 
the week and seven windows in the head 
—two nostrils, two eyes, two ears and 
a mouth? 

Professor W. H. Pickering, formerly 
of Harvard, believes he has established 
evidence of the existence of not one but 
three undiscovered planets which he 
designates tentatively as O, P, and S. 
How is it possible to predicate celestial 
bodies which have never been seen? 
By the same reasoning which tells us 
why a small boy is sometimes swerved 
from his path and delayed on his way 
home from school by something in a 
store window. Something attracts him. 
Professor Pickering finds that comets 
which periodically return to the sun’s 
neighborhood do not behave exactly as_ 
they would if there were no undiscov- 
ered attracting bodies beyond Neptune 
(the nearest stars are some 10,000 
times as far as Neptune and thus are 




















Keystone 


GERMANY’S LARGEST LINER 


The “Europe,” first of two 46,000 ton liners built for the North German Lloyd, 
was launched at Hamburg recently 
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out of the argument.) By laborious 
calculations and deductions made 
from records of planetary and cometary 
motions he believes he has found evi- 
dence that the three predicated planets 
are much farther out in space even 
than Neptune, and are larger than 
the earth but not as large as Jupiter. 
It will be recalled that Neptune itself 
was discovered on paper, that is by pure 
mathematical calculation, owing to its 
observed attraction for Uranus, next 
nearer the Sun. In 1845, Leverrier 
predicted mathematically the spot it 
would be found in the sky, astronomers 
directed their telescopes and found the 


planet at once. 


bbNeptune is Going East 


How ir 1s possible to determine in 
which direction and how rapidly a 
planet rotates which presents no sur- 
face markings, forms the subject of 
research completed by two American 
astronomers, Dr. J. H. Moore and Dr. 
D. H. Menzel, of the Lick Observatory 
in California. Neptune is the planet 
in question and it is distant many times 
more than Mars or Jupiter. It was 
found to rotate every 15.8 hours. 

The two astronomers employed in- 
direct methods of determination. They 
took advantage of the fact that the 
vibrations of light are increased or de- 
creased, respectively, when the source 
of the light is moving toward the ob- 
server or away from him. Thus the 
light coming from the side of Neptune’s 
disk which rotates toward us would be 
altered in one manner, and that of the 
receding half of the rotating disk in 
the opposite manner. 

The principle is identical with a com- 
monly observed phenomenon having to 
do with sound: when an approaching 
. locomotive whistles the pitch of the 
whistle rises noticeably until the loco- 
motive is opposite the hearer; then it 
falls as it moves on down the track. The 
analogous alterations in the light from 
Neptune were measured not by the eye 
but by means of spectrum photographs. 
The distant planet was found to rotate 
toward the east, as do all of the planets 


except Uranus. 


>> Ancient Vandals 


Some 5,000 years ago there died in 
Egypt the mother of Cheops, the king 
who built the biggest of the big pyra- 
mids. She was entombed with all the 
splendor due to her rank. 
ago it was announced that the explora- 


Not long 


tion party headed by Professor Reisner 
had undoubtedly discovered the site of 
the tomb of this ancient queen. It was 
a formidable task to reach the tomb 
itself, for it lay at the bottom of a 
vertical shaft one hundred feet deep, 
and the shaft had been blocked solid 
with masonry. 

When the tomb was reached, the ex- 
plorers confidently thought that it was 





Remarkable Remarks 


The Church, may be, and very like- 
ly is, wrong on any question of pres- 
ent-day importance.—REv. JOHN 
Haynes Homes. 


Men were jailed for their opinions 
even before the Supreme Court began 
its inroads upon the first ten Amend- 
ments.—H. L. MENCKEN. 


There are bosses and parties and 
cabals and hokum and all sorts of 
naughty things about the business of 
electing the President, but the results 
are not so bad.—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


Let us place in the White 
House that modest Quaker gentle- 
man... for whom children in a score 
of lands thank God before they lie 
down at night—Herbert Hoover.— 
DEETS PICKETT. 


I get all my information on_poli- 
tics from the newspapers.—ALBERT 
B. FAL. 


I don’t know anything abcut poli- 
tics, but [ am emphatically 2t the dis- 
posal of the Democratic party.-— 
Bossy JONEs. 


Prosperity has been more effective- 
ly promoted under Republican than 
under Democratic auspices.—OtTTo 
KAHN. 


I do not think that any informed 
person can deny that it is vastly bene- 
ficial to inject religion into politics.— 
Dr. JoHN Roacu STRATON. 


The Klan seeks no political prefer- 
ment and has no political affiliations. 
—H. W. Evans, IMPERIAL WIZARD. 


There is a higher purpose in party 
organization than the election of men 
to public office—HERBERT Hoover. 


A Democrat is naturally windier 
than a Republican —WILL Rocers. 











untouched. They found, as they ex- 
pected, a beautiful alabaster sarcoph- 
agus, remains of royal furniture, and 
other such subjects as were found in the 
tomb of Tutankhamen. Certainly no 
one had quarried through the hundred 
feet of solid masonry. But when the 
sarcophagus was opened, no queen was 
there. Dr. Reisner, partly through evi- 
dence and partly by reconstruction of 
what was probable has evolved a singu- 
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lar answer to this problem. It is that 
the queen, Hetepheres, was duly buried 
beside the tomb of her royal husband, 
near the pyramid built in his honor. 
But this first tomb was plundered by 
thieves, the coffin was broken open. 
and the mummy was probably destroyed 
in the search for jewels. The Chief 
Vizier was informed, but he. was in fear 
of his life if he should dare to tell 
Cheops. So he planned the deep shaft 
near Cheops’s pyramid, prepared a new 
tomb at the bottom, had the empty 
sarcophagus buried there, and lied to 
Cheops. Apparently his little scheme 
worked without a hitch. 

Now American’ explorers have 
brought to light the perfidy of the Chief 
Vizier, and have reconstructed the story 
of one of the most extraordinary frauds 
of history. 


b—China Chooses a New Presi- 
dent 


To Become President of China in recent 
years it has been necessary to win a 
civil war. The Chinese people have just 
seen another military victor rise to 
power—General Chiang Kai-shek, the 
youthful leader of the Nationalists. But 
his election by the Central Executive 
Council at Nanking holds out the possi- 
bility that this may be the end of cam- 
paigns by arms in the republic which 
superseded the Manchu Empire, and 
that henceforth ballots may take the 
place of bullets in the decision of its 
political affairs. 

Chiang, still in his thirties, is the 
strategist who led the Nationalist 
armies from Canton in the south to vic- 
tory over the militarists of Peking in 
the north. Three times he has shown 
notably cool and far-sighted judgment 
—once when he halted his advance to 
eradicate Russian Bolshevik influence 
among the Nationalists and drive the 
extreme radicals out of the party, once 
when he avoided a clash with Japan 
after the China-Japanese riots at 
Tsinan last year, and again when he 
resigned command and retired to civil 
life after the defeat of the northern 
militarists. 

All China celebrated his inaugura- 
tion on October 10, the seventeenth 
anniversary of the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty and the beginning of 
the republican revolution. Even in 
Manchuria, under Japanese control, it 
was reported that the Nationalist flag 
was flown in his honor, following ap- 
pointment of Marshal Chang-Hsueh- 
liang, the Manchurian Governor, as a 
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member of the Nationalist State Coun- 
cil. If President Chiang and_ his 
colleagues in Nanking continue to main- 
tain the same calm, good judgment, 
they bid fair to prove themselves the 
first modern administrators able to 
unify the Chinese nation. 


jp Indispensable Religions 


[HE REGULARLY quotable Rev. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick contributes 
this thought to the many thoughts that 
are being given these days to religion 
and the church: 

“When a man says he can get on 
without religion it merely means he has 
a kind of religion he can get on with- 
out. Some of us have become ac- 
quainted with the religion that is indis- 
pensable. If vou heard a man say ‘I 
can get on without my home,’ that 
would mean simply that he had the kind 
of home he can get on without. But 
some of us are not so unfortunate. So 
it is with the religious life and to this 
profound difference between  dis- 
pensable and indispensable religion I 
invite your thought. 

“Obviously this matter is of crucial 
coneern to the churches. What is the 
with the churches? Boil it 
Get the precipitant residue of 
the matter. The trouble is that people 
can go so often to church and find noth- 
ing there that they cannot get on with- 


trouble 
down, 


out.” 
Or, perhaps, get elsewhere, say, at a 
political rally. 


»p> What Carelessness Costs 


iv CONSIDERATIONS of humanity are not 
sufficient, considerations of cost should 
tring support to the organized move- 
‘ent to reduce preventable accidents. 
his at least was one form of appeal to 
‘he public made at the seventeenth an- 
nual meeting of the Congress of the 
National Safety Council held at New 
York during the first week of this 
nonth. Willis H. Booth, President of 
the Merchants’ Association, pointed out 
that industrial accidents cost the State 
of New York last year more than one 
hundred million dollars. And the 
Superintendent of the En- 
cineering and Inspection Division of 
the Traveler's Insurance Company, 
H. W. Heinrich, said that out of all 
industrial accidents 98 per cent are 
preventable. 

Industry is not by any means a chief 
culprit, for industrial accidents have 
been decreasing. In fact every class 


Assistant 


of accidental fatality has decreased ex- 
cept one—that attributable to the auto- 
mobile. Not only have fatal auto- 
mobile accidents increased with the use 
of automobiles but even faster than the 
registrations. 





increase in automobile 
That something can be done about this 
is proved, as President Niesz of the 
National Safety Council said, by the 
fact that decrease of motor accidents 





Remarkable Remarks 


American buyers are too rich to of- 
fend.—GANNA WALSKA. 





Many a stout heart has _ beaten 
under a loud shirt—Etsie McCor- 
MICK. 


Men die for money as they live for 
money. Women live and die for love. 
They are less practical—ARTHUR 
JRISBANE, 


After forty-five most of a woman's 
“It” lies in her bank book.—HELEN 
ROWLAND. 


No woman but who is willing to 
work her fingers to the bone for a 
man who kisses the callous spots on 
her hands.—Dorotuy Drx. 


It is the duty of the woman to ac- 
cede to the mandates of the man.— 
MUSSOLINI. 


Romance is sometimes exceedingly 
difficult to control—BERNARR Mac- 
FADDEN. 


I think the world, at least the world 
I know in America, is getting more 
soundly religious than ever before.— 
BISHOP MANNING. 


You never can tell the sinner from 
the Christian. They drink the same 


drinks and smoke the same cigars.— 
«AIMEE SEMPLE MCPHERSON. 


The only religion which absolutely 
commands total abstinence is the Mo- 
hammedan, and it has not been a no- 
torious success—Dr. HENRY VAN 
DYE. 


A taste for milk, like any other 
taste, can be cultivated—MAaria 
JERITZA, 


I can understand people who think 
the Eighteenth Amendment imprac- 
tical and advocate its repeal_—SEn- 
ATOR Borau. 











has been secured in cities where organ- 
ized safety work has been carried on. 

Surprising as it may seem, about one- 
quarter of the fatal accidents in the 
United States occur in the home. 
Housework is a hazardous occupation 
under present conditions. Women were 
urged at the Safety Congress to 
mobilize for safety. 

Incidentally air travel is becoming 
important enough to warrant the devo- 
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tion of a special section at the Safety 
Congress to the subject of the safety 


factor in aeronautics. 
pplatalities of the Air 


THE FATALITIES of the air seem to come 
in a very large proportion from stunt- 
ists, Joy riders and half-trained pilots; 
and that impression draws contirmation 
from a lately published report of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce’s aeronautical division. 

It appears that in the first six 
months of this year there were 390 air- 
plane. accidents in the civil field—that 
is, excluding military and naval air 
work. In these accidents 163 persons 
were killed and 276 were injured. Only 
six of the deaths incurred in 
scheduled flying over regular air routes. 
The others were in large proportion 
during “experimentation, which includes 
flights and 


were 


contests, races, oceanic 
such.” 

The evidence is increasing that the 
day of “show-off” flying, of careless or 
incompetent exploiting for pay of the 
natural desire to take a ride and see 
what it is like, and of danger for 
danger’s sake, is giving way to skilled, 


supervised, purposeful aviation. 
>> Down Upon the Suwanee’ 
Down on the Southern edge of 
Georgia where a lot of little streams 
pull themselves together to form the 
Suwanee River, they are erecting a 
granite monument to the memory of 
Stephen Collins Foster who wrote « 
song about a river that he never saw. 
It will be a monument, though it has 
not vet been considered as such, to a 
wandering tribe of Indians, the gipsies 
of the forest, which made itself monu- 
ments of streams and mountains from 
side to side and from end to end of this 
country. 

Every section of the United States 
is proud of the Indian tribe which 
originally inhabited it. Yet no section 
is peculiarly proud of this tribe be- 
cause it was always a sojourner and 
had never an abiding city. But it left 
its name behind Suwanee 
River in Florida, on Sewanee Moun- 
tain in Tennessee, on Pawnee butte of 
the Northwest, on Shawnee canyon cf 
the Southwest, even on spots in eastern 
names have now a 


it—on the 


Canada _ whose 
French spelling. 
But for the 


natural 


Su-Se-Shaw-Pawnees, 
would have 
never 


feature 
Foster 


many a 


gone unnamed, could 
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have written his most famous song, and 
close harmony and the ukelele would 
have been deprived— or spared, as the 





case may be—a prime favorite. 


SS/l Duce’s “l'ree Press” 


“THe srories about the suppression of 
the freedom of the press in Italy,” said 
Premier Mussolini recently to some 
seventy Fascist newspaper editors at a 
press conference in the Chigi Palace, 
“are devoid of all foundation.” He 
went even further, declaring: “The 
Italian press is the freest in the world.” 

What he thought of newspapers in 
other countries he explained by saying 
that they are organs of “plutocratic 
groups, parties or individuals,” in some 
‘ases reduced to “buying and _ selling 
exciting news,” in other cases “owned 
by individuals who consider the news- 
paper an ordinary industry,” like steel 
or leather. 

In contrast he set forth the freedom 
of the Italian press. Of course in Italy 
the press must avoid injuring the 
Fascist régime. Fascism includes every- 
thing and therefore includes the press, 
“That is why the entire Italian press 
Criticism of the Fascist 
In other 


is Fascist.” 
régime “is not allowed.” 
fields, however, editors can exercise 
“free criticism.” 


“For instance,” said I] Duce, “you 
can say that Mussolini as a violin player 
is a most modest amateur.” 


pe New York is Safer 


Insurance brokers, cold-blooded and 
statistical, are never influenced by 
statements of police officials that a city 
is purging itself of criminals. They 
are satisfied only by the records. It is 
therefore encouraging news that a group 
of insurance companies in New York 
has announced reductions in premiums 
on policies giving protection against 
theft, 
A cut 
of twelve per cent in burglary insur- 


residence burglary, robbery, 


larceny and personal hold-ups. 


ance is typical. 

In other words, New York is safer 
for the individual, although the new 
rates do not apply to corporations and 
%300.000 diamond robberies continue. 
Brooklyn, among all the five boroughs, 
is the exception. There are no reduc- 
tions in the City of Churches. 


> rPurifying Broadway 


Mayor Wa ker, of New York, whose 
devotion to the drama is nationally 
known, has evolved a new plan for 
keeping bawdy dramas off Broadway. 
Only a man familiar with the theatrical 
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Underwood 


THE RUINS OF THE MADRID THEATRE 


Which recently burned to the ground during an opera performance, killing 
100 and injuring 150 
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business could have thought of it. It 
provides, in brief, that some member 
of the Police Department shall attend 
out-of-town showings of plays intended 
for New York. If, in the opinion of 
this official, the presentation is salacious 
there are to be conferences with the 
producer. He is to be persuaded that 
the objectionable lines must be removed 
before the show reaches the pure air 
of Broadway. The alternative will be 
prosecution. 

The Mayor, knowing that nearly ail 
plays are first tried out in smaller 
cities, feels that he has hit upon a happy 
solution. It is not really censorship, 
he thinks. And it will make unneces- 
sary such spectacular raids as the re- 
cent ones which halted Mae West’s 
“Pleasure Man.” 


pehe Giant German Zeppelin 


Ar pusk on October 15, more than 110 
hours after the Graf Zeppelin had left 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, she was 
safely moored to the Navy’s mast at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey. Although she 
was not the first dirigible to negotiate 
the difficult east-west passage across the 
Atlantic, she was the first to carry mail 
and passengers. Her coming inau- 
gurates commercial transatlantic travel 
by air. 

This giant Zeppelin is longer than 
most ocean steamships; has a flying 
range of 6,200 miles; her crew and 
officers number fifty-two, and she has 
excellent stateroom and dining-saloon 
accommodations for fifteen passengers. 
It is said that despite the feeling of 
security felt by all concerned, one pas- 
senger paid for $1,000,000 insurance. 

All this sounds very much like actual 
aerial commerce and passenger service. 
Dr. Eckener, builder of the ship, be- 
lieves that she is the ideal type of craft 
for trans-Atlantic travel; two big Eng- 
lish airships are nearly ready and it is 
expected that they will be used as com- 
mercial carriers, one between New 
York and Liverpool, the other between 
Montreal and London. , 

One feature of the Graf Zeppelin 
that has excited interest is its use of 
“blue gas’ as a motor fuel. This is a 
hydro-carbonated gas almost as light 
as air. 
cheap. Of course it is inflammable, but 
helium is costly and is not yet readily 
obtainable in large quantities. 

The dirigible as well as the airplane 
is clearly going through a course of 
development that is making it safer and 
more practical for business purposes. 


“Blue gas” is also reasonably 
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>> Editorials << 


p> The Campaign—An Appraisal 


E HAVE never wanted to think for our readers nor 
to impose upon them our opinions. We could not if 
we would. We have a point of view and cannot help 
presenting facts as we see them from that point of view. 
Vien we see what we believe is the truth we state the truth 
When we find a prejudice in the way of that 
Especially do we 


as we see it. 
truth, we want it removed and say so. 
profest when we see an attempt to stifle discussion by an 
appeal to prejudice or emotion. If democracy means any- 
thing, if this country is to survive as a democracy, we must 
have constantly the free action of mind upon mind. 

We have never consciously been the propagandist of any 
party or any candidate. We have portrayed candidates as we 
have seen them; we have explained party policies as we 
have seen them; and when candidates and policies have 
agreed with our own views that fact has been obvious. 

We here state briefly what seem to be the chief issues and 
what relation they have to Mr. Hoover and Governor Smith. 
Between the two parties, as parties, it is difficult to find any 
clear issue. The Republican organization seems to be under 
much the same management as that which drove the Pro- 
gressives with Roosevelt into revolt in 1912; whether Mr. 
Hoover’s nomination signifies a rehabilitation is a matter of 
opinion but not as yet a matter of evidence. The Democrats 
are disorganized, at war with themselves; whether the 
nomination of Governor Smith will lead to reorganization is 
likewise a matter to be determined by the future. 

Prohibition is plainly the issue that has aroused the 
greatest emotion and attention. It is not a party issue, for 
it cuts across party lines, leaving dry Democrats and wet 
Republicans with no place to lay their heads. It is not a 
moral issue. It is definitely a political issue; a question of 
the effective and ineffective. 
protecting society against the ancient evils of the liquor 
traffic and of promoting nation-wide temperance ? 

We think that the crime, the corruption, the contempt for 
all law, the open and growing disregard of prohibition in 
vast sections of the country warrant an attempt to find some- 
thing better. We do not, on the other hand, subscribe to Gover- 
nor Smith’s remedy of adding legislative features to the legis- 
lative Eighteenth Amendment. We believe, and have stated, 
that the sale and use ef liquor should be left to the discretion 
of Congress, and that the Eighteenth Amendment should be 
so changed as simply to delegate that power to Congress. 
We do believe, however, that our view and the views of 
others who hope for more temperate methods of promoting 
temperance would be more likely to get a hearing from 
Governor Smith than from Mr. Hoover. 

Farm relief probably comes next as a matter of immediate 
concern to vast numbers of people. Both candidates have 
recognized its importance, but neither, wisely we think, has 
detailed a perfectly definite program. Governor Smith 
knows the subject only at second hand and is naturally 
cautious in committing himself without fuller knowledge. 
What he dismisses as the mechanics of the problem has been 
the very bone of contention. President Coolidge has justly 
been held responsible for failing to pursue an active and 
°“rmative farm policy to an effective conclusion, but it is 
Unquestionably 


£ 


Is prohibition the best way of 


not Mr. Coolidge who is now the candidate. 


Mr. Hoover knows more about agriculture and its complexities 
than his rival. Those who look upon farm relief as the first 
issue of the campaign have reason for regarding Mr. Hoover 
as the better qualified to deal with it. 

Giant power is a question of great National concern but 
not now of great National interest. The control of the 
distribution of electric power on a large scale is comparable 
in importance to the control of railways. Mr. Hoover has 
referred to this question in terms of business and engineering 
knowledge, but has given little evidence of a consciousness of 
its political implications. Governor Smith, on the contrary, 
has had direct experience in dealing with it politically. He 
is not a radical but he has no illusions about the dangers to 
public rights arising from public indifference. His plan for 
dealing with it by means of public authority corporations has 
the double merit of suc¢essful operation in other fields and of 
alert regard for public rights. The advantage here is with 
the latter candidate. 

Our foreign relations are now more important than ever 
They range from foreign debts to our responsibility 
Here Governor 


before. 
in the Philippines and in Latin America. 
Smith is at a disadvantage. He has, as with farm relief, 
to take his information at second hand, whereas Mr. Hoover | 
has probably as wide information as any man in the world. 
Governor Smith's briefly stated philosophy of foreign rela- 
tions seems as likely to mislead him as to guide him safely. 

Ve shall not deal with prosperity or the tariff or immigra- 
tion or other subjects ballvhooed back and forth: some of 
them are minor and some are not issues, 

There is one issue that remains, and it is not unimportant 
—the issue of free public discussion. 

For eight years under Harding and Coolidge the political 
consciousness of the country has been lying fallow. The 
country seemed to need a period of rest and recuperation 
after the stirring days of Roosevelt and Wilson and war. 
Do we need an extension of the time? We have to remember 
that the government of this republie is more than the mere 
zdministration of business. It is a constant process of educa- 
tion in self-government. Officials of government who wart 
to be let alone to carry on their affairs undisturbed by 
political discussion are as dangerous to democratic institu- 
tions as their opposites, the reckless agitators. 

No one can expect that the election of Mr. Hoover will 
quicken the revival of political debate and consequent political 
education. No one, on the other hand, can well believe that 
the election of Governor Smith would fail to stimulate public 
discussion of public questions. He has been a master de- 
bater. He has made it a practice to bring his ideas and 
proposals to the people and defend them against opposition. 
Like Theodore Rocsevelt, he has brought to representative 
government something of the spirit of the town meeting. 

Or do 
we need still more time for reflection and cogitation of old 
This, we betieve, is the real point of the campaign, 


Are we ready to continue our political education? 


lessons ? 
transcending all issues. 
For our part, we think it is time to be stirring again. The 


reader will decide for himself. 


AE 
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>> Home 


N THE EARLY part of this new and 

exciting century there lived some- 

where in England an ordinary man, 
who had grown up accustomed to the 
idea of safety and quiet living. 

This man’s home was a pleasant one. 
He was especially devoted to his 
mother. He was dutiful with his rela- 
tives, and his neighbors 
The only unhappiness in his 
The ease 


were his 
friends. 
life concerned his brother. 
and pleasure of living would have been 
so simple were the 





quite extraordinary 
needs of this small family—had the 
brother been altogether like other men. 
But from youth this boy had been deaf 
and dumb. Without this drawback in 
their daily existence, life might easily 
have become too complete for the good 
of their souls. 

As it happened, the young man felt 
he hardly deserved the added happiness 
of a wife. But here he was, he found 
one day to his amazement, possessed of 
a girl who loved him, who was willing 
to throw in her fortunes with his and 
who was adding every day to the hap- 
piness that made up his life. 

The sky over England was clear and 
promising. The stretch of life ahead 
of him was straight and full of hope. 
All that the copy-books had said in his 
childhood was true. You had only to 
learn these few simple rules and every- 
thing worked out in the interests of 
your own good. 

All this was before the year of 1914. 


In 1914 England entered into a state of : 


war. It became evident then that a 
gcod man must be a good citizen, and 
there was nothing for a good citizen to 
One’s 
country came first and was like Jehovah. 
Had it not presented him with these 
blessings ? 
country’s right to call him from them 
when he was needed elsewhere. 


do but to become a good soldier. 


Surely then it was_ his 


The young Britisher knew what was 
expected of him and was as severe as 
he might be with the heaviness that had 
become his heart. He left his mother 
with a new sensation of dread. Never- 
theless, he told himself, how strange 
The deaf 


and dumb brother would at least be 


was the hand of Providence! 


spared to her. 

He said goodbye to his wife, and 
somehow in that moment life became 
vaguely and suddenly charged with un- 


certainty. Was it after all so simple? 
Must a man never iearn the reasons for 
things? It was only for a moment. He 
had himself in hand again. He was 
obedient, unquestioning once more. 

The good British soldier set out 
staunchly to see how many good Ger- 
man soldiers he might destroy in the 
name of his country. Home was far 
behind him. Some of those early rules 
shone more brightly than ever. They 
were his beacon lights. Honor—duty 
—courage. Other rules did not bear 
thinking about and were best let alone. 
What was wrong in peace was right in 
war. What was forbidden to the 
passions of one man alone was glorified 
by numbers under sanction of govern- 
ment. It was all too much for him; he 
had never been trained to think. 


H° was being trained now to fight, 
and he learned to fight blindly 
and courageously. Weeks and months 
of filth and _ fighting, horror and 
obedience resolved themselves into 
years of noise. The noise about him 
seemed to enter his brain. There was 
a steady clanging in his head that told 
him more plainly with every day that 
he was part of a machine and his one 
duty was to be obedient. Then one 
day the clanging burst. 

A great quiet filled the eyes of the 
British soldier. It was not the clear 
quiet of English lanes and_ pleasant 
fields, but held a threat in it like the 
quiet of a desolate sea. He lay on his 
cot in a base hospital and watched the 
shadows of life that moved about him. 
He was in the hands of shadows, under 
the law of shadows, unable either to use 
himself or to resist these phantoms 
that used him. Unfamiliar worlds in 
revolving procession whirled about his 
head. The man himself was nowhere 
—all that was left a pinpoint of con- 
sciousness, homeless and adrift in a 
vast and quiet ether. From one dim 
universe to another he was tossed and 
driven through space until the final 
wave of time that cast the wreckage of 
himself once more into consciousness 
upon a hospital cot. 

The shadows were now a bit more 
substantial. They told him in words 
that gradually came to have meaning 
for his ears that part of his head had 
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been shot away; that modern surgery, 
marvelous and triumphant, had mended 
him; had replaced bone with metal and 
produced him once more. <A _ second 
birth. As good as new again. 

The world to which he had returned 
was run by rules. By rules he was dis- 
charged. By other rules he must live 
and he must work. He joined the crew 
of a steamer bound for a country he 
knew nothing about. By now he was 
accustomed only to strangeness. 

The British soldier arrived as a coal 
trimmer in a country called America. 
Here were new shadows—here a new 
succession of white cots in quiet hos- 
pitals. And once more there passed 
in front of him these phantoms that 
tended him with their hands, that spoke 
to him in unintelligible voices. 

The British soldier woke one day and 
asked where he was. He was in the year 
1928 in a city he knew nothing about, 
staring from the white pillow of his bed 
at soft and healing sunlight. The sun- 
light reminded him of something. It 
He remem- 





reminded him of home. 
bered—he remembered now that once 
he had been—himself. 

Slowly there came back to him that 
face—that was his mother’s face. An- 
other—it had been his wife. There was 
another face that looked at him from 
silence, a face that lived in its eyes, 
unable to speak or hear. 

The British soldier struggled to sit 
up. Through vague familiar rooms, 
opening half-closed doors, he groped 
cautiously in the bewildering realm of 
his forgotten personality. His face 
cleared gradually until it shone like that 
soft sunlight he was staring at. 

“IT must go home to them!’ he 
shouted suddenly. “I must go home.” 





: iow NEWSPAPERS of the other day 
told their story about a new Enoch 
Arden, who had returned to England to 
find his mother dead, his friends and 
family scattered; his wife re-married. 
and the mother of four children. He 
could understand it all, he told re- 
porters; he wanted only to make ar- 
rangements that would leave every one 
happy, satisfied. 

Besides, had he not one great con- 
solation? His brother, who had never 
spoken, who had never heard sound, had 
been so filled with joy at seeing his face 


- again that he had regained his lost 


faculties. Together they were at home. 
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>> Foreign Opinion << 


> Across the Northern Border 


UR presidential election is. in- 

teresting Canadians more than 

usual this year—both because 
Mr. Hoover is a personality so well 
known to them and because the cam- 
paign has brought to the surface so 
many prejudices not ordinarily ap- 
parent to outsiders, even those who 
know us so well as our neighbors across 
the border. 

The fact that religious feeling could 
play so important a part in a political 
controversy in the United States, and 
create such bitter partisanship, has ap- 
parently been something of a surprise, 
although Canada—with her division 
into English and French regions—is 
not unfamiliar with similar problems. 
And it is the tactics of the campaign, 
quite as much as the issues over which 
it is being waged, that have commanded 
attention. Thus, the “Gazette” of 
Montreal writes: 

“Both candidates are piquant per- 
sonalities, equally the product of the 
so-called ‘land of opportunity, and 
equally alive and aware of the great 
questions which are at stake in this 
remarkable contest. The most striking 
difference between Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Al Smith as regards the art of handling 
politics upon a grand scale is that the 
Republican nommee is not a well-versed 
spellbinder, has no glibness of speech, 
and finds no pleasure in the usual ad- 
vertising advices of electioneering strat- 
egy ... On the other hand, Mr. Al 
Smith is never more at home than when 
on the public platform, and as standard- 
bearer in behalf of the Democrats revels 
in the heat of battle. Yet it is recog- 
nized also that the New York candidate 
is fighting against heavy odds . . . 

“. .. One peculiar feature of this 
American election is the fact that Mr. 
Smith is a Catholic, and, although this 
circumstance is apart from politics and 
should be kept so, the likelihood of its 
being hoisted into view as a factor of 
the campaign was clearly foreseen. It 
stands to the credit of the officials that 
they have ignored the sectarian issue, 
refused to sanction the use of it, and 
have frowned down any attempt to in- 
troduce so mischievous an element. Un- 
fortunately, however. their counsels in 
this regard have failed to have effect. 
In spite of all precautions and warnings 
anent the folly of mixing up religion 


By MALCOLM W. DAVIS 


with politics, this strange animal has 
uprisen from the depths of a troubled 
sea... Mr. Hoover has _ frankly 
stated that there is no need to conjure 
up such a dragon, since the Catholicism 
of his opponent affords no grounds for 
the assumption that it would hinder the 
faithful discharge of executive func- 
tions . . . And on his part, the Demo- 
cratic candidate when at Oklahoma City 
voiced his protest against the attempt 
to inject hatred and intolerance into a 
campaign which can be carried to its 
conclusion intelligently upon the public 
questions it involves . . . It is gratify- 
ing to note that both of them... are 
at one in their firm refusal to coun- 
tenance such campaigning strategy, and 
in their expressed desire that the politi- 
cal game should be cleanly and fairly 
played out on its own merits they have 
the approval of the best American 
citizenship.” 


O BVIOUSLY a campaign such as this 
must affect the esteem in which the 
people of the United States are held 
abroad, and the protagonists of bigotry 
and religious fanaticism and fear have 
done a great deal te bring the nation 
into disrepute. It is significant to find 
a Canadian observer making this clear 
distinction between them and the can- 
didates and their more intelligent sup- 
porters on both sides. It indicates that 
Canada is taking more than casual in- 
terest in the campaign. 

Not only the religious issue interests 
Canadians, however; they have prac- 
tical reasons to be concerned in the out- 
come of our election. In the first place, 
they are vitally affected by our tariff, 
and the record of Mr. Hoover as Sec- 
retary of Commerce evidently makes 
them fear that he will favor rates exer- 
cising a particularly restrictive influ- 
ence upon Canadian exports to the 
United States. Considerable editorial 
comment to this effect has appeared in 
the course of the campaign. From the 
Democrats, despite their ultered posi- 
tion as regards tariff protection for 
home industries, Canada would expect 
somewhat more lenient treatment. 

At the same time, Canadians are 
doubtful of the policy of “Mr. Al 
Smith,” as their editorials usually refer 
to him, for the development of an 


They know that as 
Governor of New York, he favored an 
“All-American” The majority 
of them would like to see the develop- 


oceanic waterway. 
route. 


ment of an international waterway, and 
for this they have tended to look hope- 
fully to Mr. Hoover. So they have 
followed closely his statements on this 
question. 
united in regard to it, as an editorial in 


The country, however, is not 


“L’Evénément” of Quebec shows: 
“In his 
longer speaks of the canalization of the 


speeches, Mr. Hoover no 
St. Lawrence as a measure dependent 
on the will of the American 

Instead of predicting that this 
enterprise will be completed four years 
after his election to the Presidency, he 
is content to say that lacking a possible 
understanding with the Canadian people 
for the construction of an international 
waterway, he will be content to help 


alone 
nation. 


construction of a Pan 
American route Buffalo to the 
Atlantic. This change of attitude must 
have come to the Republican candidate 
after hearing the protests of certain of 
his partisans. 


toward the 
from 


In any case, events seem 
to favor the policy of which Premier 
Taschereau (of Quebec Province) is 
the Canadian champion—that of the 
perfect autonomy of the St. Lawrence.” 


| me LIN. JD. 


Democratic candidate for 
nor of New York appeals to Can- 


RooseveELT as_ the 
Gover- 


adian imagination, and it is interesting 
to find him bracketed with the Re- 
publican 

Thus the 
Montreal comments: “It is a splendid 


candidate for President. 


“Chronicle-Telegraph” of 


gesture, not only politically, but from 
the standpoint of good government. 
For Franklin D. Roosevelt. scion of an 
old family, a scholar and a cultured 
gentleman, is the type of public man 
that renews one’s faith in democracy... 
It is a splendid thing for any democ- 
racy when it can get men to run for 
office of the calibre and character of 
Herbert Franklin D. 


Roosevelt. . . . 


Hoover and 


“Not for years,” it concludes, “have 
the American people had the opportu- 
President from two 
men of such outstanding character and 
with such fine records, and in our own 
country there are increasing signs of a 


nity of choosing « 


tendency among the more intelligent 
and better class of citizens to stand for 
public office.” 
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HE night life of Toronto 
does not begin so early 
or else does not continue 

so late or else does not exist in 
the same forms and fashions as 
that of Montreal. At any rate, 
when I arrived there at 8 
o'clock in the morning the first 
available taxicab driver was not 
certain that he could find any 
of it and I turned to other 
forms of amusement as a method of 
arriving at a starting point for the 
investigation of liquor control. I found 
later that the standing amusement of 
newspapermen in Toronto is trying to 
see Sir Henry Drayton, Chairman of 
the Liquor Control Board of Ontario. 
I, a stranger, had no means of knowing 
that fact and so resorted, as usual, to 
the morning paper. 

Two items appeared to promise some- 
thing for that day. The Canadian 
National Exposition was in full swing, 
with the Marathon swim scheduled for 
10 o'clock. 
His Lordship Justice Raney was that 
morning to hand down a decision deter- 


Court was in session and 


mining the validity or invalidity of a 
contract involving facilities for rum 
running. 

Decisions of great legal lights are 
taken down in shorthand and _ finally 
bound in calf for the benefit of genera- 
tions yet to be. The thriils of a throng 
at the fair are written in dew on a book 
of sand and those who would read must 
follow the pen point as it moves. Trust- 
ing the regular reporters to take care 
of Judge Raney and his important deci- 
sion, I went to the fair. ) 

The turnstiles showed that somewhat 
more than 201,000 persons entered the 
I saw most of them, 
them for 


grounds that day. 
waded around 

thirteen hours, during which I stretched 
on the grass, ate a sandwich, smoked a 
I saw them not only 


amongst 


cigar, and dozed. 
in the sardine formation of the exhibits 
buildings and amusement pavilions but 
in all the nooks and crannies into which 
fairground folk go singly or in pairs 
or in groups. I snooped around likely 
places for the throwing of 
empty bottles. I found no bottles. I 
saw no liquor and smelt none. Not a 
drunken person could I find or one upon 
whom the influence of liquor could be 
detected. I did find one drunken per- 
son late that night on one of the main 
He was begging 


looking 


streets of Toronto. 


see only what I see. 


Prohibition was discarded in the Province of On- 
tario a little more than a year ago; that circum- 
stance, plus a policy of secrecy on the part of official- 
dom, made it impossible for Mr. Merritt to reach 
the definite conclusions of his Quebec survey. This 
is the second of three articles dealing with liquor _ jis 


control in Canada. 


for a quarter to get more. He was the 
only drunken person that’ I saw in 
Ontario, which amounts to one more 
than I saw in the Province of Quebec. 
The nearest approach to a drunken 
person that I saw in French Canada 
was on a train, ina day coach. He had 
a bottle, as several others did, but he 
alone reached the stage at which he 
needed more air than the coach afforded. 

I am not citing these facts as con- 
Men differ a 
ability to see 
United 
than 


trasts to prohibition. 
great deal in their 
drunken 

States. I 
most—possibly 
particular zeal either for prohibition 
or the revision of prohibition, no animus 


persons in the 
think I see 
because I 


fewer 
have no 


against the law or the drinker, and so 
Seeing under the 
same limitations here, I am able to 
report as a starter that common drunk- 
enness is by no means common in the 
publie places of so much of Ontario as 
With that pre- 
liminary remark, I proceed to the 
Liquor Control Law of Ontario and its 


I have so far travelled. 


application. 


leon Liquor Control Law of Ontario 

came into effect on June 1, 1927. 
Prior to that, for about ten years, the 
Province had had prohibition. That 
prohibition, however, was not defined 
by the Honorable Andrew J. Volstead. 
It permitted the sale of 4.4 beer. The 
percentage, though, is of proof spirits. 
Reduced to absolute alcohol, it figures 
down to 2.5 per cent by volume. That 
is practically identical with 2.75 per 
cent beer, with which many modifica- 
tionists in the United States have said 
that they would be satisfied. The point 
here is that Ontario had that kind of 
beer under prohibition. 

A point to be borne in mind concern- 
ing the repeal of prohibition is that the 
people of Ontario never directly voted 
for it. The last time that they voted 
by direct referendum on that question 
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was in 1924 when, with a vote 
of a little over 1,100,000, pro- 
hibition beat Government con- 
trol by 34,031. The vote of 
1926 by which Government 
control came in was taken on 
an appeal to the country by 
Prime Minister Ferguson and 
colleagues on a_ Goy- 

ernment control platform. 

Other policies were, of course, 
involved in the campaign. It was a 
fight with the Conservative candidate 
favoring government control, much as 
the Democratic candidate favors it in 
the United States this year. Despite 
a very substantial Ferguson majority, 
the prohibitionists have never admitted 
that a majority of the people of Ontario 
want liquor sold under Government 
control in their Province. 

The liquor control law was enacted 
by the Legislature early in 1927. 
“Pipaiensins with the almost crystal 

clearness of the Quebec Statute, 
the Ontario Act is turgid with English 
legal repetitions and cireumlocutions. 
Besides, no copies of it are available in 
Toronto. I was told in the office of the 
Chairman of the Board that the Canada 
Law Book Company is printing an 
annotated edition, a copy of which I 
could probably buy for five dollars in 
I might have spared the 


not the tew weeks. 


a few weeks. 
five doliars but 
Vinally, at 5 o'clock on the last day ot 
my gathering of material, an official in 
the Comptroller’s office agreed to lend 
me his copy overnight. I am not quite 
sure that I understand all of the fine 
points of the Ontario Liquor Control 
Law. Insofar as I do understand them, 
the gist of the law and its application 
is as follows: 

The Lieutenant Governor in Council 
is empowered to appoint the Liquor 
Control Board of Ontario, consisting of 
one, two or three members in his dis- 
cretion. It has thus far consisted of 
the maximum of three. 

This Liquor Control Board is em- 
powered to license distilleries, breweries 
and wineries; to purchase liquors; to 
establish liquor stores, place a vendor 
in charge of each store and, through 
him, sell liquor to consumers who hold 
permits granted by the Board. 

A permit is issued to an individual 
and authorizes him to purchase liquor 
and to drink it in his residence, the 
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address given on the permit. The resi- 
dence may be a house, a tent or a hotel 
room. A resident’s permit runs for a 
year. 
that non-residents get—runs for thirty 
days. Special permits are granted to 
doctors, dentists, veterinarians, minis- 
ters of religion, hospitals and druggists. 
Each permit, except those in two classes 
of specials, costs $2. 


sige is no legal limit to the quan- 
tity of liquor which an individual 
may buy under his permit. In opera- 
tion, permits are issued by a vendor 
supposed to be acquainted with the peo- 
ple who live in the vicinity. It is 
within his discretion to refuse a permit 
to any person who for any reason is 
not to be trusted with liquor. It is also 
within his discretion, and indeed a part 
of his duty, to sell to any permit holder 
only so much liquor as that person can 
afford to buy. It is the theory that a 
man solely dependent upon his wages 
would not be permitted to purchase as 
much as might be sold without question 
to a man of larger means. It is the 
theory, also, that this oversight by the 
vendor, personally acquainted with the 
people in the vicinity of the store over 
which he presides, results in the detec- 
tion of persons who buy more than they 
can be reasonably expected to consume 
and is a tip to enforcement officials that 
some of the liquor is probably going 
into illegitimate commercial channels. 

If it is shown that a permit holder, 
by his drinking, wastes his estate or 
annoys his family or is a nuisance, his 
permit may be cancelled by the board 
or suspended by a magistrate. Under 
such circumstances, such persons may 
become interdicted. A permit is auto- 
matically suspended upon conviction of 
violation of the law. 

No permit may be granted to a person 
under twenty-one years of age, to an 

v keeper, 

inmate or frequenter of a disorderly 
house. 


interdicted person or to an 


. 


As many as four brewers acting to- 
gether are permitted to establish 
brewery warehouses, and from “them 
permit holders may buy beer without 
legal limit as to quantity. The Board 
places an inspector at each such 
brewery warehouse. 

Wine makers may sell wine directly 
from their own pur- 
chasers are not required to have per: 
mits. Wineries, however, are denied by 


wineries and 


the law the privilege accorded to brew- 
eries of establishing warehouses. 
Advertising of liquor is prohibited. 


A temporary permit—the kind 


The law purports to prohibit the sale 
of intoxicating liquor by the glass. As 
a fact, the sale of 4.4 beer is permitted 
in hotels and restaurants, though few 
of them find enough demand for it to 
justify them in keeping it. The content 
is a matter of definition of intoxicant— 
and the only such matter in the law. 
This statute is, perhaps, unique in that 
it contains no definition of whisky, 
brandy, wine or any other liquor. 

The Liquor Control Act does not 
repeal the Toronto Temperance Act or, 
of course, the Canada Temperance Act. 
In any community in which the Tem- 
perance Act or local option applies, a 
liquor store may be established only if 
twenty-five per cent of the voters peti- 
tion for it and sixty per cent of the 
voters cast their ballots in favor of it. 

On exactly the same terms, a com- 
munity may get rid of a liquor store. 

The Liquor Control Board has no 
enforcement machinery. The duties of 
enforcement rest upon the regular Pro- 
vincial Police and the Attorney Generel 
of the Province. 

Prison sentences are mandatory for 
practically all offenses under the Act. 
For selling liquor, a first offense can- 
not be punished by less than two 
months, or a subsequent offense by less 
than six months’ imprisonment. For 
selling adulterated liquor, the corre- 
sponding minimum penalties are six and 
twelve months. 


W ITH only a little more than a year 
of operation behind it, the law 
has not yet proved, of course, that it 
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can completely and permanently con- 
trol the sale of liquor. That it can be 
operated for the purpose of control 
rather than for the purpose of sale 
apparently has been proved. Opinion 
is practically unanimous that the Board, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Henry 
Drayton, is using the law and the ma- 
chinery of the law to bring about the 
fullest measure of control that can be 
attained. Reasonable advocates of pro- 
hibition are as ready as defenders of 
control to give him credit for this. Un- 
der his predecessor, it is said that cer- 
tain features of control were lost sight 
of in the effort to promote the sale of 
liquor and the resultant inflow of rev- 
enue to the Government. Informed 
persons who are neither enthusiastically 
for nor violently against the control 
policy say that it has really had a fair 
trial for only about three months. 


tC Is not easy to ascertain what success 
there has been during that period. 
In painful contrast to the freedom and 
frankness of the Quebee Liquor Com- 
mission, the Liquor Control Board of 
Ontario is close mouthed. The inquirer 
‘an have only the official figures made 
public several months ago, and if he 
does not like that he can lump it. It 
is said that the Chairman personally 
has a different attitude but access to 
him is effectually blocked. From the 
outer office of the Chairman, the spirit 
of secretiveness spreads to every other 
office. I thought at first that this pun- 
ishment might have been brought down 
upon my head by a crass approach, but 
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I soon found that the resident news- 
paper men of Toronto fared no better. 
I think that this situation is mainly due 
to the presence of a young martinet in 
the powerful position of Secretary to 
the Chairman of the Board and I think 
that it is doing incalculable harm to the 
policy of liquor control; but I may be 
magnifying the importance of this per- 
son because of what I have seen of his 
type in Washington. That, under the 
circumstances, practically everybody in 
Toronto believes in Sir Henry Drayton 
seems to me pretty conclusive proof that 
he is a big man tackling his job with 
energy and sincerity. 


I po not suppose that even if complete 

figures were available up to the 
minute anything could be proved by 
them. Such figures as are available are 
used by control advocates to prove that 
there is less drunkenness than formerly 
and by prohibitionists to prove that 
there is more. Such is the unreliability 
of statistics of arrests for drunkenness 
that both things can be conclusively 
proved from the same set of figures. 
This is not peculiar to Ontario. It is 
true everywhere. On better evidence 
than figures, however, I am convinced 
that there is somewhat less drunkenness, 
in the city of Toronto at least, than 
With 


less drunkenness, there is less crime ot 


there was before control began. 


certain kinds. 

Undoubtedly there is more drinking 
than there was under prohibition and 
there are those who contend that drink- 
ing short of drunkenness produces evil 
effects. 
a fact not seriously denied by anybody 


For instance, it appears to be 


that the number of automobile accidents 
has increased. Some defenders of con- 
trol explain it on the ground of increas- 
ing population, larger tourist traflic and 
the like. 
bute it to loss from moderate drinking 
of the delicate nerve balance necessary 


Opponents of control attri- 


for safe motoring. 

A longer curve may show as a tem- 
porary fluctuation the present increase. 

The law as now administered is sub- 
ject to change and there’ is little doubt 
that important changes will shortly be 
made. Such is the discretion given the 
Board under the law that regulations 
made by it and approved by the proper 
Provincial officials have the same effect 
as if written in the act itself. The Board 
is likely to make changes of its own 
choice and public opinion is likely to 
bring others about. 

Many who approve the conduct of the 


Control Board in general are inclined 


to criticise it on the ground that the 
present system of operation tends to 
encourage the drinking of spirits and 
to discourage the drinking of wine. 
Whisky and other spirits are cheaper 
in Ontario than in Quebec. Unless the 
figures have recently been changed, Old 
Crow whisky, for instance, sells for 
$3.45 a quart in Ontario and for $4.50 
in Quebec. Beer in Ontario is said to 
be sold at cost to the Government. 

The main ground of objection, is that 
wine is not given equal sales oppor- 
tunities. It is said that a very large 
percentage of the people of Toronto 
who want to drink in moderation dis- 
like visiting a liquor store and carrying 
home packages. When they do so, they 
get the package that is least conspicu- 
ous which, of course, is not wine but 
whisky. If wineries were given an 
equal privilege with breweries of open- 
ing branch warehouses, it is said that 
most of these persons would order wine 
and have it delivered at their residences. 

“Politics” is the answer usually given 
as to why wine is apparently discrim- 
inated against. There are not a few 
persons who fear the influence of dis- 
tillers and brewers on the situation. One 
of the few officials of the Board who 
talked frankly to me said of the wine 
situation: “Wine is directly hooked up 
with the farmer. We used to have a 
farmers’ Government in this Province 
and wine had special privileges. We 
haven’t a farmers’ Government now.” 

It may be, however, that the attitude 
of the Board is the reflection of public 
taste. The people of Ontario are mainly 
of Seoteh, Irish and English stock— 
wholly different from the people of 
Quebec and whisky drinkers to a 
greater extent even than the people of 
the United States. 


trees discriminating against 

wine is the only point, so far as 1 
have been able to ascertain, on which 
advocates of control are disposed to 
criticise the operations of the Board. 
Plenty of criticism comes from other 
sources on other points. 

The prohibitionists, represented by 
three active organizations in the Prov- 
ince, assert that the bootleg trade has 
not diminished. I think they are wrong, 
but that the bootleg trade still exists 
is undeniable. If it is asserted that 
there is no room for the bootlegger when 
everybody may buy legally, the prohi- 
bitionist that the law itself 
creates four distinct classes for its own 
violation—persons under twenty-one 
of age; interdicts and persons 


e 


replies 


years 
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whose permits have been cancelled; 
convivial persons who want to drink in 
company; keepers, inmates and fre- 
quenters of immoral houses. 

It is asserted that the permit system, 
since it places no positive restriction 
on the quantity an individual may buy, 
enables the bootlegger to get his sup- 
plies without difficulty and thus to con- 
centrate his energies on the selling en. 
of his That permits ar: 
abused and that the supervision of the 
vendor is not always effective, appear 
to be undeniable. Quantities endorsed 
on the backs of some permits that have 
come into court appear to be beyond 
the possibility of individual or family 
The same individual, too, 


business. 


consumption. 
sometimes has more than one permit. 
A bootlegger arrested on the Niagara 
border had twelve permits under as 
many names and had used all of them. 

These are abuses which, as time goes 
on, may be in the main eliminated. It 
will always be impossible, in Ontario 
as elsewhere, to keep all liquor out of 
the hands of bootleggers. So far as 
the city trade is concerned, it is not to 
be doubted that the big bootlegger—tli 
wholesaler—is already practically out 


of business. 


) teeron is another source of supply tor 
the illegitimate trade in Ontario 
which may be of interest to 
Americans, as it is said to be at tii» 


more 


moment of engrossing interest to Si: 
Henry Drayton. It is the cargo liquo: 
which clears legally from Canadian 
ports ostensibly to be discharge i 
illegally in American ports. 
frustrated at its destination, ani 
some by original design is “‘short cir- 
cuited” back to Canadian ports and 
Canadian bootleggers. And that brings 
me back to the beginning of the story 
and the decision handed down by Justic: 
Raney. It is important because it !5 
said to reflect not only a more deter- 
mined policy of the Canadian courts but 
the heart’s desire of the new Chairman 
of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario. 

The, court was asked to enforce a 
breweries 


Some 


contract under which two 
were given the right to use a wharf at 
Petite Cote on the Ontario side of the 
Detroit River. There was nothing i 
the record to show that the business of 
the breweries was other than a regula» 
export But, Justice 
Raney, “the court could make tlt 
assumption only if it were deaf, blind 
He assumed, on the con- 
trary, thet t'’s wes a nart of the rum 
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business. said 


and idiotic.” 
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>> “Napoleon IV” << 


Paris 


VISITOR arriving here in Paris 

these last days of September hop- 

ing for an abundance of things 
musical would be woefully disap- 
pointed. However, quiet as things may 
be in the musicians’ camp, the dramatic 
menu of the moment has some very in- 
teresting items on it, and in one special 
case something quite astonishing. 

We refer to the play of Maurice 
Rostand which has just opened the sea- 
son at the Theatre de la Porte Saint- 
Martin, rousing all Paris and narrowly 
missing becoming an international in- 
cident—‘‘Napoleon IV.” 

It seems quite extraordinary in these 
days when most of the great nations are 
doing or pretending to do all in their 
power to promote good feeling all 
round, that such a ridiculous and flabby 
affair as this play of Rostand-The- 
Little should ever have been produced. 
The author in a perfect explosion of 
bad taste insults the memory of a very 
great Queen, Victoria of England, the 
last Empress of the French, and the 
whole race of English people, to say 
nothing of putting the Prince Imperial 
himself in a most unfavorable light, 
though the playwright with his peculiar 
mental processes would probably not 
realize the last. 

The play deals with the events lead- 
ing up to and the tragic finish of the 
Zulu expedition on which the son of 
Napoleon III and Eugénie insisted on 
going. Maurice Rostand takes as his 
thesis the supposed hatred of the Eng- 
lish for the French in general, and the 
family of the great Napoleon in par- 
ticular. The itself is one 
which aroused _ tre- 


incident 
quite naturally 
mendous indignation when it occurred 
and the horrid suspicions now publicly 
sponsored by M. Rostand were bruited 
about Paris. No one but the most con- 
firmed Anglophobes believed them, 
however, and eventually the affair was 
explained to the satisfaction of every 
one—save M. Rostand. 

The play opens in England in the 
late seventies. The Prince Imperial is 
having a most romantic love affair with 
a young girl, Charlotte Watkins, who, 
however, only knows him as Louis 
Walter and is entirely ignorant of his 
real identity. Charlotte has another 
suitor, a Lieutenant Carey, to whom 
she confides her secret in response to 


By EUGENE BONNER 


his importunities of marriage. All she 
knows about the man she loves is that 
he is of French origin, though serving 
as an officer in the English army. 
Carey warns her against being im- 
prudent, not knowing that it is the 
Prince Imperial who is involved. 

In the second act we see the latter on 
the point of leaving for South Africa. 
The Empress Eugénie suddenly ap- 
pears (this act takes place in the 
Prince’s rooms in London) 
deavors to dissuade him from joining 
the expedition, but he tells her that it 
is now too late to reconsider and that 
he must go. The Empress leaves and 
Charlotte enters. There is a terrible 
scene when Louis breaks the news to 
her of his impending departure, par- 
ticularly when she learns that he is to 
be of the Prince Imperial’s party, as 
she fears that there may be some plot 
involving the latter. He departs with- 
out telling her who he really is. 


and en- 


oO First scene of the third act we are 

in Africa. The Prince and Carey, 
who is in command of the expedition, 
have a scene when the latter learns that 
it is the Prince who is Charlotte’s lover, 
during which the son of Napoleon the 
Third gives vent to the most extraor- 
dinary series of statements. Then the 
fulfillment of the sinister plot where 
Carey and the other English officers, 
acting on orders from Queen Victoria, 
decamp, leaving the Prince Imperial to 
be massacred by a. lot of musical- 
comedy Zulus. 

In the last scene, Charlotte, who has 
gone to the Prince’s rooms, hears the 
newsboys calling the extras containing 
the news of his murder. Buying a copy 
of the paper which contains a photo- 
graph of the Prince Imperial she 
realizes at last the identity of her lover. 

At this moment enters the Empress 
who has come to take her son’s papers 
from his desk. Follows an amazing 
scene where Charlotte convinces 
Eugénie that her son was the victim of 
a horrible plot and the Empress is 
about to swear revenge when a band is 
heard playing “God Save The Queen” 
heralding the approach of Victoria who 
arrives to condole with the Empress on 
the death of her martyred son. 
Eugénie makes ready to receive the 


Queen and the final curtain puts a stop 
to all this idiocy. 

The first act wasn’t so bad, being 
written with a certain degree of sim- 
plicity, and although facts were pretty 
well juggled with, there was a naiveté 
to it all not devoid of charm. If the 
whole piece had been handled in this 
vein there would have been little to 
object to. 

With the beginning of the second act 
matters went swiftly from bad to worse. 
The scene between the Empress and 
her son did not once ring true and the 
lines he made the former speak were 
enough to have made the unfortunate 
Eugénie turn in her grave. <A charac- 
ter was introduced in this act simply 
and solely to air the most anti-English 
sentiments which were wildly ap- 
plauded by a goodly portion of the 
audience. 

The scene where Carey and his men 
leave the Prince to his death was so 
palpably ridiculous that the most ardent 
friends of “Perfidious Albion’ would 
have been hard put to it to get up any 
great amount of indignation, while the 
final scene where the Empress _pre- 
pares to receive the Queen was really 
quite amusing. 

According to M. Rostand the 
Empress had the habit of running round 
London like any woman of the middle 
classes, popping in and out of her son’s 
garconniére in the most delightfully in- 
formal way. As to Queen Victoria, she 
apparently couldn’t even go to pay an 
without 


informal visit of condolence 


her brass band braying away merrily. 


P Is gratifying to know that almost 

without exception the French press 
has been unanimous in condemning this 
pretentious piece of slip-slop. While at 
first there was the possibility of a com- 
plaint being made from across the 
Channel, it was decided, and wisely, on 
investigation, that the less notice taken 
of such a piece of puerility the better, 
and no representations have been made, 
nor are likely to be. 

The piece is beautifully acted which 
makes it even so much the poorer. 
Mme. Vera Sergine as Charlotte and 
Henri Rolland as the Prince played 
with a brilliance and distinction which 
proved that sometimes bricks, or at least 
a very good imitation, can be made 
without straw. 
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>> “—If You Know What I Mean” << 


EADERS who have seen this page 
in The Independent may be 
greatly surprised when they 

notice the important changes which, as 
a merged department, the fine old fea- 
ture has decided to make. After all, 
it’s not every day a man is amalgamated 
and combined, and to refuse any con- 
cessions at all to such an occasion would 
seem churlish indeed. Again, new 
readers might think that the page has 
always appeared as it now does, and 
thus the writer might escape proper 
acknowledgment of his due as an inno- 
vator. Very well. He will, then, call 
to your newly merged attention—for he 
feels certain that otherwise you would 
never notice these changes, important 
though they be—the several alterations 
he has effected: 

To begin with, the proud title of the 
page now appears in quotation marks. 
Not that it is cribbed or anything like 
that—but maybe I'd better tell just 
how this change was decided upon. It 
happened this way: Talking to one of 
the editors, I said, casually, “What 
about putting quotes around that 
title?’ “Good idea,’ answered the 
editor. I sought out another editor. 
“Have you any objections to putting the 
title in quotation marks?” I asked him. 
“None whatsoever,’ was his quick 
reply. Well, you can readily imagine 
that I lost little time in putting the 
title in quotation marks. 


i 


And now about that dash—for there 
is a dash there, too. To tell the truth, 
I was about ready to call it a day after 
putting those quotation marks across. 
But then I pulled myself together. See 
here, I said to myself, why not strike 
them for a dash while you’re about it? 
A dash would be noticed even more 
than the quotation marks. But hold on 
—are you going to put it inside or out- 
side? Never thought of that, I sup- 
pose? Well, sir, I hadn’t. And so I 
hurried back to the editor. 

“TI want a dash in front of the title,” 
I announced quietly, “‘and’’—now this 
was sheer bluff—‘I think it ought to 
go inside the quotes.” Strange to say, 
there was no objection, no trouble at 
all. One gathered that I might just as 
well have demanded a_ half-dozen 
dashes. “Very well,” he said—that 
was all. Inside or outside, he was will- 
ing to be fair and see the other man’s 


By WALTON MORTON 


point of view. And you can readily 
believe that it was with no small elation 
that I sat down and typed off the dash 
—inside! 


HHKEE 


As to this name business: modesty is 
all well enough—if you get the idea— 
but there is such a thing as overdoing 
it; it gets to be a vice—if you see the 
point. Well, anyhow—the name is my 
own, although an abridgment of my 
full handle. Not wishing to be long- 
winded, accordingly, and likewise un- 
able to look with any favor on “C. Wal- 
ton Morton,” I have boiled it down to 
its above dimensions. And if you'll 
just say it over a few times—or try 
shouting it from the housetops—I know 
you will wonder with me just why I 
have never trotted it out before this 
instead of those initials. (Initials are 
so ordinary, don’t you think?) 


HHHKE 


But now to the business of the week. 
(For, in spite of dashes and quotation 
marks, the work of the world must go 
on.) There comes to hand a booklet of 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
which appears to be worth your in- 
spection. 

“Fall—and the Harvest!” it begins. 
And right here let me say that although 
that may sound like golden pumpkins 
and bursting sheaves when you first 
read it, that isn’t at all the sort of Har- 
vest that B. & L. are talking about. 
“With the beginning of a new school 
year 2,000,000 school children (esti- 
mated defective vision) and 50% of the 
students of colleges and _ universities 
become immediate prospects. Add to 
this an ever-growing  style-in-glasses 
movement accentuated by the fall social 
season—and the opportunities for a 
bounteous harvest will be evident.” 
Bounteous? A bumper crop! Visible 
supply of defectives a record-breaker, 
thanks to the generosity of wise old 
Mother Nature! Don’t you feel the 
tang in the air? 

Adverting to the matter of how to 
sell the “extra pair’—or, as the 
brochure corrects itself to say the 
“additional pair’—B. & L. present the 
findings of their “extra pair contest.” 
Here, we read, “practically all contest- 


ants agree that the appeal which is 
productive of the largest number of 
additional sales is that of style.” Ani 
to be stylish, we read on, if you are ot 
non-presbyopic age you need three 
pairs of glasses at least. If you are 
an ametropic presbyope, you'll have to 
have four—or else, of course, step down 
and let some more stylish presbyope 
take your place. 

A certain E. R. Corey offers a pecu- 
liarly fetching non sequitur in the 
“sports appeal” group of argument. 
“Like ‘style’,” says the text, “the sports 
appeal has much dramatic value.” And 
so keenly aware of this circumstance is 
Contestant Corey that he lets go as 
follows: “Suggesting an extra pair of 
glasses for golfing will make a hit with 
a person even though he doesn’t know 
a mashie from a mid-iron.” By which 
token, then, suggesting an extra plaster- 
ing trowel to a jockey or a second 
cruising yawl to a Kansas farmer would 
likewise “‘make a hit.” 

The high spot of the booklet, though 
is reached when the proprietors get 
around to talking about “The Crown.” 
(Yes, there’s a “Coronet,” too.) 
“Sound the trumpet!” they begin. “Ail 
hail the King of Frames! Let every 
refractionist welcome this reign ot 
beauty, distinction, and grace.” 

The “Crown” has lines that are 
“superb.” Its engraving is “exquisite.” 
And the really big thing about it-— 
and which should appeal to any halt- 
way sensible man—is the fact that the 
little dingus which fits over your nose, 
“the bridge,’ “resembles a_ royal 
crown!” (“Both are available with the 
apex oval side cable temple as well as 
the Formflee and rigid Skulfit temple. ) 

This new style-in-glasses campaign, 
it seems to this department, is doomed 
to failure through a complete oversight 
on the part of Messrs. B. & L. It’s 
wonder some alert refractionist hasn't 
seen the hole in the lens already and 
called it to their attention. Because, 
when you give the matter a moment's 
thought, you realize that no man can 
carry four or five pairs of glasses with 
the distribution of pockets now offered 
by tailors. The answer to the whole 
thing, of course, is specially built-in 
pockets. The glasses fellows may suc- 
ceed in making us glasses-conscious but 
until they succeed in making the tailors 
pockets-conscious they’re not going to 
get very far. 
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>> The Theatre < 


NYONE who wonders precisely 
what the city dweller—the New 
Yorker, in particular—means by 

the strain and pressure of medern life, 
‘an do no better, it seems to us, than 
vo to the Plymouth Theatre where 
Arthur Hopkins is presenting “Ma- 
\inal” and observe the unhappy story 
f the poor stenographer who supported 
employer 





mother, married her 


without love), found love momentarily 
| a speak-easy, murdered her husband 
vith a bottle and went to the chair for 
t. completely beaten, because even her 
iver had betrayed her. 

Not that the story is profoundly per- 
‘eptive: it isn’t—although for the most 
part it is eredible. ‘‘Machinal” is 
worthwhile beeause of its background: 
ts authentic portrayal of life as energy; 
variously manifested but always cease- 
ess and remorseless, beating on the 
individual from within and without. 

Caught in this machine—one of its 
manifestations. obviously, is industry— 
the whole story of the stenographer, as 
she struggles for some kind of selt- 
realization, and beats against the walls 
about her, is put upon the stage in terms 
of her view of it; of her emotion con- 
cerning it, of her thoughts and desires 
as it presses upon her, and finally of her 
+motional release from and last despair- 
ng querying of it. 

The thing is oddly like an unhappy 
‘ite in a clattering subway, rushing past 
inusic, romance, illusion and love on the 
way to the final destination—but never 
seizing complete happiness, never find- 
ing any real outlet for self-expression: 
just sitting helpless in the seat, won- 
dering if this is to be all. 


E veN into her bedroom, on her honey- 

moon night, as she faces a physical 
inarriage with her cheap Rabelaisian 
come the of music 
trom the hotel orchestra; and with the 
appear dancing couples of 
young people in love, invading the dark- 


husband, strains 


me lody 


ening bedroom itself, dancing all about 
ner, epitomizing the ideal and dream 
‘lie has longed for, sharpening the out- 
lines of the barren thing she has. 

The noise of the business office she 
Hees from, the incessant, meaningless 
iaugh of the egotistical husband she 


annot escape, the hour of life and 
tinotional release in the arms of her 
whilom lover, the moment when im- 
prisonment in a marriage which has 


By FRANCIS R. BELLAMY 


bought her body and tied her soul be- 
comes no longer bearable—all thes 
things are presented in ‘Machinal,” in 


a manner oddly compounded — of 
“Strange Interlude.” “‘Liliom’” and 
“The Trial of Mary Dugan,” and 


possessing an entity all its own. 


f | Vo REALIZE just how compelling it is, 
one needs only to view the Theatre 
Guild’s production of Goethe's “Faust.” 


with its century-old philosophy, its 


wooden story, its identification of the 
Devil with Sex. its creaking cumber 


é 

















DUDLEY DIGGES 
As Mephisto in “Faust” 


some dramatic construction—only mad: 
bearable by Lee Simonson’s beautifu! 
and imaginative settings—its milk and 
water Margaret and wholly incredible 
Valentine. 

For us, Goethe possesses no fascina- 
And his 
powers as poet and philosopher are not 
well served by this particular English 
translation. Only Mephistopneies comes 
off well, as ironical and satirical as ever, 
excellently acted by Dudley Digges. As 
for the others, it is difficult to believe 
that they are not about to break into one 
of Gournod’s songs at any minute. 

Throughout, sex remains as the very 
worst thing the Devil can think of (al- 
remember, he 


tion whatever as a dramatist. 


though, as you may 
makes a clumsy attempt at producing 


beasts with aleohol) and in the one ex- 
ample in the story Faust and Margaret’s 
emotion is presented as a sin, despite 
the obvious fact that she is much nearer 
St. Cecilia than Venus. 

To us, anyway, convincing dissection 
of the human heart simply isn’t in the 
piece. It is a folk tale dressed m Uer- 
man sentimentality of a past century. 
Mephisto misses all real deviltry be- 
cause he doesn’t understand human 
nature well enough to make the most 
of his opportunities. He is mainly a 
cynical observer. 

“Faust” still remains a wooden folk 
tale despite the Theatre Guild. 


M EANWHILE, we recommend that all 
a and sundry, far and near, spend 
an evening at “Little Accident,’ Floyd 
Dell and Thomas Mitchell’s excellently 
Here 


are our old friends Laughter and Tears 


acted, deftly written comedy. 


in an Illinois livingroom, a Chicago 
maternity hospital, and a Chicago 
boardinghouse reom—product, this time, 
of a very modern but convincing love 
affair between two unmarried young 
people with clashing ideas, who cannot 
escape the fact that they were made for 
each other, and yet are so bent upon 
dominating each other that they quar- 
rel at the drop of the hat. 

Only the arrival of a baby, after they 
have separated, brings them together 
and into the play once more—and poses 
the problem for them again. Real emo- 
vion is present when the girl insists, 
even now, upon her freedom, and gives 
the baby to the hospital to be adopted. 

“Do you mean to say?” demands the 
father in effect, “that I have no right 
to my own child?” 

“It isn’t yours, unless I say so,” re- 
torts the modern young lady. 

And the battle is on once more. 

We understand that originally Floyd 
Dell’s novel—from which the play was 
fashioned—dealt seriously with the love 
of a father for his illegitimate child. 
We can easily accept the statement. 
Because beneath all the excellent fool- 
ery of the piece, genuine emotion runs. 
In fact, we defy anyone to resist the 
moment when the yet unmarried father 
steals his own child from the cold, 
machine-like hospital, and runs off with 
it, to bring up his baby alone in the 
boardinghouse. “Little Accident” is so 
far the season’s most entertaining 
comedy. 
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>> The Movies << 


b> “Dancing Daughters” 


VERY dinner jacket in Holly- 
wood was pressed for service 
Daughters,” and 
were 


in “Dancing 
about a million toy 
popped during the picture, with appro- 
priate sound effects. Joan Crawford 
worked her pretty, bobbed head nearly 
off and Anita Page got convincingly 
and artistically drunk. Director Harry 
Beaumont saw to it that no detail was 
overlooked which might help to make 
the production big, poignant and sig- 
nificant, insofar, that is, as the 
scenario permitted. And here Director 
Beaumont was somewhat handicapped. 
The scenario, unfortunately, did not 
permit much poignancy nor any sig- 
“Dancing 


balloons 


nificance, whatever; so 
Daughters” ended up by being nothing 
much, except big. It obviously endeav- 
ored to prove something or other about 
the morals of the jazz age, but what 
that something was, we wouldn’t just 
know. All it proved to us is that Joan 
Crawford, Page, Dorothy 
Sebastian and a lot of extra girls have 


Anita 


perfectly swell legs, and we knew 
that anyway. On _ second thought, 
however, it may be that “Dancing 


Daughters” proves one other thing. 


It forcibly draws attention to the 
rotten service dying people get in the 
movies. Just because the plot has 
condemned them to death, is that any 
reason why they should have to lie 
there, while the other characters 
stand with averted heads, or buried 
faces, according to their relations with 
We'll bet fifty per cent 


of these cases could be revived and 


the deceased? 


live happy and useful lives for years 
afterward, if someone would just get 
them to a hospital or even call up the 
drug store. In “Dancing Daughters” 
for example, Anita Page does nothing 
more than fall down a flight of stairs. 
while drunk. It’s a fall that any sound 
drunk would regard as a mere incident; 
but Miss Page has to be killed off, 
because the star is in love with Miss 
Page’s husband; so they don’t even 
feel of her to see if there is a chance. 
As Al Jolson used to say, “It’s too 
brutal.” The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Something or Other 
should be aroused to appropriate action. 

That’s about all we can think of to 
say concerning “Dancing Daughters” 
except that if you'll agree not to take 


By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jr. 


the picture as seriously as it takes 
itself, we'll recommend it to you, for 
the beauty of its scenery—and the 
vivid quality in its mammas. 





same 


pp The Fleet’s In” 


There is a lot of excitement in “The 
Fleet’s In,” a lot of pretty good fun 
and a lot of Clara Bow. Don’t mis- 
understand us; Miss Bow has evidently 
been spoken to about her weakness 
for letting the bodypores get plenty 
of Kleig light. She doesn’t take off 
much more than her hat, nowadays, in 

















JOAN CRAWFORD and JOHNNY MACK 
BROWN in “ DANCING 
DAUGHTERS” 

front of the camera. When we say “a 
lot of Clara Bow” we mean that Miss 
Bow is pretty steadily’in view during 
the showing of “The Fleet’s In” and 
this is a fortunate circumstance for 
the picture, or for any picture. It’s 
getting so they give Clara Bow real 
parts now, parts that carry an oppor- 
instead of merely to 

She has 
In”’—that of a 


tunity to act 
simper and throw her eyes. 
one in “The Fleet’s 
night hostess who gets a genuine yen 
on a sailor boy, and we can’t think, 
offhand, of any other screen actress 
who eould have extracted more red 
blood from the réle than Clara Bow 
does. 

James Hall is absolutely O.K. as 


her sea-going boy friend and it seemed 


to us that all the Navy sequences were 
excellent in their detail and general 
essence. Pictures of this sort aren’t 
as easy as they look. The wealth of 
energy that goes into making one of 
them must be intelligently directed and 
intelligently expended, which calls for 
the services of a smart man with a 
megaphone. “The Fleet’s In” certainly 
had one—a fellow by the 
Maleolm St. Clair. 


pe The Night Watch” 


name ot 


If Billie Dove had just gone to her 
husband, the captain, and explained 
that she hadn’t been able to get off his 
battleship when it sailed and was, in 
a word, still on board, everything could 
have been adjusted with a lot less 
bother for all concerned and without 
getting herself in much of a jam, or 
so we thought. But she has to go and 
secrete herself in the quarters of a cer- 
tain lieutenant who is that way about 
her, and the trouble is on. Not that 
the developments aren't — sufficiently 
interesting—they are. Not wildly 
interesting, maybe, but sufficiently. 

The interest derives chiefly from 
the various views in and around a 
French battleship in action and_ the 
quietly efficacious acting of Paul Lukas 
as Miss Dove’s husband. Miss Dove 
herself is doing far too much mugging 
of late to draw many compliments on 
her acting. She has the looks and the 
experience and when we saw her oppo- 
site Douglas Fairbanks in “The Black 
Pirate” we thought she would be a 
world beater; she has now reached a 
stage in her career where she must 
either go forward or back; and we 
fecl bound to observe that if she can’t 
think up a few new facial expressions 
her progress will not be forward. If 
that be treason to Miss Dove’s not in- 
considerable coterie of admirers, they 
may seek personal satsifaction from this 
department. 

Donald Reed, who looks enough like 
Wallace Reid to be his brother (or 
perhaps, time flies so, his grandson) 
plays the enamored lieutenant much as 
the illustrious Wallace would have 
done the job. That is, with a good 
deal of eyebrow work and an obvious 
disinclination to get his hair mussed. 
were 
back to the old days when we didn’t 


Watching him, we transported 


think the movies were as good as we 
think they are now. 
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>> Hot Football Popovers << 


OOTBALL victories that .are un- 
expected by the general public 
are commonly known as “upsets” 

which is without doubt the stupidest 
term that could be applied to them. I 
prefer to use the jollier term, “pop- 
over,” which is not so serious and car- 
ries no sting. I have said before that 
strictly speaking there are no “upsets.” 
Vavorites are made by mass selection, 
cually with very little real information 
on which to form an opinion. It is in- 
conceivable, for instance, that Notre 
Dame can be beaten anywhere any 
time. Any Irishman, or any follower 
of the Rockne cult anywhere in the 
United States will tell you that. There- 
fore, when Notre Dame is beaten, it 
becomes an “upset.” Rockne himself 
will be the first to tell you what rot that 
sort of thinking is. Unfortunately, 
Rockne is the victim of his own success 
and his own publicity. He said this 
season early that he was in for a lot of 
trouble in replacing his losses of a year 
ago. I do, however, expect him to have 
a really high-class eleven in action by 
the middle of next month. Losing a 
game to Wisconsin this season, no mat- 
ter what the score, need not disgrace 
anybody. The tip on Wisconsin, where 
Glenn Thistlethwaite is in charge, went 
ut a year ago. 

Another thing that seemed to alarm 
a great many people was the defeat of 
Michigan by Ohio Wesleyan. It is go- 
ng to take a lot of time to make a first- 
lass eleven out of Michigan this year, 
and everybody knew it. Jack Wilce, of 
Ohio State. can tell any inquirer, and 
will, that Ohio Wesleyan is likely to 
be a handful at any time. 

Fortunately for the peace of mind of 
all football alarmists there was no 
“upset” at West Point. It happened 
that the cadets won. It would have 
made no difference had the extremely 
clever young men from _ Southern 
Methodist won. The only _ possible 
“upset” in this case would have been 
a “sticky,” uninteresting game. For- 
tunately, even the general public had 
all the necessary advance information 
on this game. It was a toss-up, with 
the probability that the Southerners’ 
two fine halfbacks, Hume and Reed, 
would turn on a lot of fireworks in the 
way of passes. 

Army will have an exceptional line 
from tackle to tackle, only one place 
to fill in the backfield, and four ends to 


By HERBERT REED 
(Right Wing) 


develop. The real problem, therefore. 
is not the first eleven, but a second team 
of sufficient strength to absorb its share 
of shock action in the course of a sea- 
son that is expected to be the hardest 
in the history of cadet football. 

It would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the Navy, any more than 
Notre Dame, will be a continuous fail- 
ure. The Navy has its own problems 
this season, although the material left 
over was so good that it does seem :t 
might have made a shade more progress. 
It seems to be apparent that Bill 
Ingram is working up his defense first. 
The material is all there for a hard run- 
ning and_ versatile passing attack. 
Spring is still in action, as are Clifton 
and Lloyd, and these backs have plenty 
of sweep and punch in their systems. 


Q* THE showing at the start it is 
probable that the Big Three will 
have high-class teams this year. Espe- 
cially gratifying is it to find Harvard 
apparently on the way to a place close 
to or at the top. The Crimson is blessed 
with fine material this season, and judg- 
ing by the start against Springfield. is 
already well ahead of last vear. Har- 
vard is fortunate, too, in reserves. There 
seems to be a flock of them, so that 
Arnold Horween may build a fast, hard 
and versatile offense that can be fresh- 
ened with considerable regularity, and 
that is the thing that counts. 
Princeton’s chances, I confess, I like 
especially, and shall have a great deal 
more to say about the Tigers as soon 
as I see them inaction. There is unmis- 
takable evidence of power and co-ordi- 
nation here. The showing against Ver- 
mont was really very good indeed, for 
Vermont had no ordinary team. Perhaps 
the best feature of Princeton's opening 
showing, with its huge total of points 
was the presence of so many promising 
sophomores, especially in the backfield. 
It takes the fiery soph sometimes to stir 
up the regulars and bring them to life. 
Behind one of the strongest lines in the 
country Princeton has an assemblage 
of backs that would gladden the heart 
of any coach. Ed Wittmer, Miles, 
Hack Norman, of course, are familiar 
figures, and it is pleasant to find 
Requardt coming up to promise again. 


Then there are Graham Jones, a first- 
class punter, and probably the best of 
the sophomores, Douglas Levick. Ben- 
nett, another sophomore, is right up to 
the class. 

Yale we shall learn more about after 
the Georgia game. The early defense 
against the forward pass as put on 
rather cleverly by Maine, was not even 
ordinary, and there will have to be a 
big improvement here in a hurry for the 
Elis will stack up against fast and 
clever passing probably through the 
rest of the schedule. 

Columbia is to have a better team 
than some of the pessimists had at first 
believed. N. Y. U. looks like another 
in the top class for “‘Chick’’ Meehan, 
and Fordham promises extremely well. 
Major Cavanaugh has at command 
quite a group of material from New 
England, where they turn out good 
ones, and just the type he delights in 
coaching. There is power and speed 
in Fordham. From what I learn close 
to headquarters, Columbia’s line was a 
little more than satisfactory in its initial 
showing. Here were aggressiveness, 
power, and the fruits of the customary 
careful coaching by Depler and_ the 
others in charge of the Morningside for- 
In the backfield there is 
also plenty of promise. 

For the benefit of those who are still 
interested in “upsets” I can only say 
that there will be plenty of them clear 
into the first week in November, and 
possibly for some time thereafter. As 


ward wall. 


the season draws on, however, there are 
fewer and fewer failures to live up to 
reasonable form. Reasonable form does 
not always mean public form. Condi- 
tion is a big factor. 


| | shi been approached many times for 
tips on football matches. I have 
none. And when I do have any they 
will appear in these notes. But without 
recommendation that they be followed 
in betting. A good thing to bet, if a 
man must do it, is a hat or a dinner, or 
a Pittsburgh stogie, or a bottle of apple- 
juice. And one last word of warning 
to the general public: if your best friend, 
even if he has just been talking to the 
coach or the trainer or the rubber or 
the fifth assistant gatekeeper, tells you 
he has absolute inside dope, show him 
the door, and thereby avoid an “upset.” 
Stick with the popovers and have a 
good time. It’s a game, you know. 
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>> Speaking of Books << 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


By Bread Alone 


Civilization by Clive Bell: Harcourt, Brace and 


0. 


Recent Gains in American Civilization, by various 
authors, edited by Kirby Page: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. 


The Twilight of the American Mind, by Walter B. 
Pitkin: Simon and Schuster. 


LINE of reading which started a 

week or so ago with Robert Lynd’s 

admirable and wise article in the 
September “Atlantic,” “Why Literature 
Declines,” has culminated in Julien 
Benda’s book, “The Treason of the In- 
tellectuals,” which Ernest Boyd wiil 
discuss next week. From the article to 
the book is not a very far cry in subject 
matter since both deal, from different 
angles, with the disappearance from our 
modern world of the sense of spiritual 
values. And between the two have 
come the books listed above. 

Clive Bell explains quite clearly what 
civilization is not, a little less clearly 
what it is, and with inevitable vague- 
ness, how it can be made, if it is wanted. 
His idea is that ‘“‘a Sense of Values and 
Reason Enthroned are the parent 
qualities of high civilization,” and no- 
body who stops to think about it can 
dispute him. And he goes on to dis- 
cover the offspring of those character- 
istics in all the civilizations which he 
considers “‘paragons.” And the reader 
can see for himself that a civilization 
grown from those two qualities will be 
one where the critical attitude toward 
life, so little seen today, will be gen- 
eral, where truth and justice will 
flourish, where men will know that their 
kingdom is not of this material world 
where “things are in the saddle,” nor of 
a future celestial world where Lazarus 
ean thumb his nose at Dives, revers- 
ing the earthly picture throughout an 
eternity of golden streets, but of a 
spiritual world, here and now, where 
truth and beauty reign. And that we 
have not such a civilization now must 
be pretty plain to any one. Clive Bell 
is a master at writing lightly of serious 


’ 


things. His ideas as expressed in this 
book are not controversial, although in 
the past he has found many to disagree 
with his opinions on art and life. He 
writes with wit and a sort of easy charm 
that should help readers usually dis- 
inclined for serious reading to enjoy 
his book. 


Any symposium of opinions is like 
a chain, strong only as its weakest link. 
And the collection of papers on “Re- 
cent Gains in American Civilization,” 
weakened at the start by what might be 
called the paradoxical nature of its 
title, is, in content, only as strong as, 
let us say, Rockwell Kent’s essay on 


The Most Discussed Books 


HIS list is compiled from the lists of the ten 

best-selling volumes sent us by wire by the 
following book-shops each week: 

New York—Brentano’s; 

Rochester—Scrantoms Inc.; 

Cleveland—Korner & Wood; 

St, Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, & Barney; 

Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Company; 

Houston—Teolin Pillot Company; 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co.; 

Baltimore—Norman, Remington Company; 

Kansas City—Emery Bird Thayer; 

Atlanta—Miller’s Book Store; 

Los Angeles—Bullock’s; 

Chicago—Marshall Field & Co.; 

Cincinnati—Stewart Kidd 

Portland, Oregon—J. K. Gill Company 


Fiction 


The Strange Cas* of Miss Annie Spragg, by Louis 
Bromfield: Stokes. The stories, some curious 
and some sad, but all interesting, of an odd 
assortment of people. Reviewed Oct. 10. 


Old Pybus, by Warwick Deeping: Alfred A. Knopf. 
This amiable if mechanical story of an old 
man, his sons and his grandson, will please 
admirers of Deeping’s novels. Reviewed 
Oct. 10. 


All Kneeling, by Anne Parrish: Harpers. This 
amusing story of a sweet trouble maker will 
please those who like their irony very light. 
Reviewed September 19. 


Children, by Edith Wharton: Appleton. This 
excellent novel about the sad fate of the chil- 
dren of the easily and often divorced is one 
of Mrs. Wharton’s best. Reviewed Sept. 26. 


Th 


oe 


Swan Song, by John Galsworthy: Scribners. The 
end of the grand story of the Forsytes. Re- 
viewed August 1. 


Non-Fiction 
Goethe, by Emil Ludwig: Putnam. This fine 
biography adds greatly to the validity of the 
Ludwig vogue. Reviewed October 3. 


The Buck in the Snow, by Edna St, Vincent Mil- 
lay: Harper’s. Proof that this poet’s talent 
was not a flash in the pan of youth. To be 
reviewed later, 

Adventures of an African Slaver, by Captain 
Canot, edited by Maleolm Cowley: A. & C. 
Boni. This lively story of true adventure 
will please most readers. Reviewed July 25. 

Abraham Lincoln 1899-1858, by Albert J. Bever- 
idge: Houghton, Mifflin, 2 vols. Although by 
no means as fine as Beveridge’s “Marshall,” 
this is an important book. Reviewed Oc- 
tober 3. 


Disraeli, by Andre Maurois, translated by Hamish 


Miles; Appleton. You will enjoy this charm- 
ing and vivid portrait. Reviewed Feb. 22. 


“New Influences in Art,” which is 
charming «and meaningless. Mary 
Austin’s paper on American literature 
was the first that we read. It is in- 
teresting but over erudite for the gen- 
Her preoccupation with 
and American 


eral reader. 


American themes 


rhythms has interfered with her search 
for the more universal elements in con- 
temporary writing, consequently she 
takes a more optimistic view of the 
situation than she might have done if 
she had been looking for something 
larger. However, optimism is the key- 
note of the book, as of all good Ameri- 
can books. Some of the writers com- 
ment ruefully upon that fact, notably 
John Dewey, writing on education, and 
Norman Thomas trying to discover 
“Advances in the Quest for Peace,” and 
Harry F. Ward, contributing a paper 
on “Progress or Decadence?” says in 
his summary of the other contributions 
that “those reviewers of our con- 
temporary life have reported to us some 
advances; but they give the impression 
of having had heavy going,” as indeed 
they do. His essay and that of Paul 
Arthur Schlipp, a near-Spenglerian, 
who debates the value of western 
civilization, are the most significant in 
the book. Mr. Ward finds that “the 
essential characteristic of that manner 
of living which in the past has been in 
common usage called civilization—is 
unity” and that this “sense of status 
and obligation’”’ which unity implies is 
precisely what is lacking from what we 
call American civilization. And Pro- 
fessor Schlipp deplores the fact that 
since materialism throws “the emphasis 
on that which may be human but which 
is not the primary—fact in human life” 
man, under a materialistic civilization 
does inevitably “refuse to acknowledge 
the one fact in his life which lifts him 
out of the realm of mere things.” These 
two papers lend weight to a collection 
of essays which would without them be 
simply the earnest efforts of men 
habitually more distinguished for 
honesty than for determined optimism 
to put the best face on a poor situa- 
tion. They may be with profit and in- 
terest read in connection with Clive 
Bell’s book. 

A brief glance at Walter B. Pitkin’s 
book will be enough to shake the faith 
of the most ardent looker-on-the-bright 
side-of-things. The theme of it is the 
future of intelligence in America. It 
is the tabulation of a series of intelli- 
gence tests, an individual’s findings 
therefrom and his theories based on 
those findings. The trouble is not with 
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the faets, which are presumably ac- 
curate. but with the conclusions. If 
vou accept Myr. Pitkin’s definition of 
intelligence. you may accept his 
prophecies for what .they are worth. 
Rut you can accept his definition and 
till not agree with him. It seems to 

s his book is an apt if unwitting illus- 
‘ration of one of the characteristics of 
the modern mentality which Clive Bell 
and the contributors to “Recent Gains” 
would deplore. Apparently even those 
whom he describes as the “Best Minds” 
and with whom Mr. Pitkin may be sup- 
posed to be classed are unable to see the 
wood for the trees—the Truth for the 
Facts. 

Mr. Pitkin foresees a future in which 
the possessors of the “Best Minds,” find- 
ing that work is not given to the most 
intelligent but to the stupidest man who 
can manage to do it, will starve. If 
that happens, we may hope that those 
men endowed above their fellows with 
all that a “Best Mind” implies, that is, 
a sense of values and a love of reason, 
those men to whom we should be able 
to look for the spiritual guidance which 
men have a right to expect from their 
superiors, will give over their clamor 
for recognition and success and know 
that neither men nor civilizations can 
live by bread alone. 


A Scientist Looks at Religion 
By EDMUND B. CHAFFEE 


“Science in Search of God,” by Kirtley F. Mather. 
Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


INCE the rise of modern science 


there has been an almost con- 
tinuous warfare between scientists 
and theologians. And_ the 


have been with the scientists. 


victories 

Again 
and again the theologians have chosen 
to make their stand and have been com- 
pletely defeated. The earth is not the 
universe; the higher 
truth about the 
Scriptures; man is biologically related 
All this and much more 
the reasonably well educated man of 


centre of the 
criticism does give 


to the animals. 


and believes because 


Theology has 


today believes 
science tells him so. 
fallen into disrepute. A respectable 
section of the public has come to expect 
that science will completely overthrow 
religion, that it will be able to explain 
all things including life, man and mind 
in mechanical categories; that there will 
be no need for the hypothesis of God. 


But this outcome does not seem so 
probable as it did a generation ago, or 
even four or five years ago. 


True 


Ay, 
ally | \pe 
fall Ue 


“NEA | 


~ 
LES Maan 


From *“‘The Woodeut of Today at Home and Abrcad”’ published by The Studio Ltd. 


OATS 
A woodcut by C. W. Taylor 


scientists are beginning to recognize 
that their method has its limitations, 
that there are things which cannot be 
measured on_ scales. Increasingly 
scientists are dissatisfied with mechan- 
istic materialism as an explanation of 
Professor Millikan, Pro- 
fessor Bragg (in his recent address 
before the British Association for the 
Professor 


all things. 


Advancement of Science), 
Eddington and a dozen others are point- 
ing out that the way of science is not 
the only approach to reality. The mood 
The old dog- 


There is a 


of science is changing. 
matism is disappearing. 
growing friendliness toward religion on 
the part of scientists to match the ob- 
viously growing friendliness of theo- 
logians toward science. 

“Science in Search of God,” is a note- 
Written 
by a thorough scientist, a Professor of 


worthy example of this trend. 


Geology at Harvard University, this 
book deals with the relations between 
science and religion with the utmost 
The author 
believes that “it is far more difficult for 


fairness and good humor. 


us to think of the universe as a result 
of chance or accident than it vas for the 
patriarchs of olden time.” As a scien- 
tist he says frankly that the theologians 
have been so often defeated because 
they have fought not as the champions 
of real religion, but as defenders of 
outworn and faulty science. He finds 
that there is no real conflict between 


religion and science because their aims 
are different. Science aims to describe 
completely the universe in which we 
live, while religion searches for the 
most abundant and worthwhile life 
which man may possess in such a uni 
verse. Religion deals with values. He 
points out how science is continuously 
giving up old beliefs and how this is 
acclaimed as a great victory, while when 
the theologian gives up an old belief it 
is hailed in many quarters as a “defeat 
To quote, “The 1927 


model of the atom as depicted by the 


for religion.” 


up-to-the-minute physicist is as unlike 
the 1917 model as the 1927 automobile 
is unlike the car of a decade before.” 
Just now science in fact is in process 
of making as fundamental changes as 
any which religion has been called upon 
to make. 

Thus _ this 


science today points toward theism. He 


scientist believes that 
is convinced that it points to God as 
spirit, a God who is transcendent and 
not exhausted in his creation. Moreover, 
he finds a place in the world for free- 
dom, for he says ... “each organism 
does in some way ... choose from 
certain limited potentialities of exist- 
ence those which shall for it be realized 
as actualities.” He finds that the 
Christian has a right to assume that 
Jesus shows us the true character of 
the Administration of the universe, for 
this is an assumption which can_ be 
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tested scientifically im actual life. He 
finds, too, that prayer has a place in a 
scientist's religion, for it not only reacts 
psychologically to benefit the one who 
prays, but it also puts at the disposal of 
the Transcendental Spirit a tool which 
otherwise he would not have. In a 
word, Professor Mather finds that the 
basic concepts of religion, such as God, 
freedom and man’s communion with 
God, are not only legitimate, but in- 
creasingly inevitable in a world of 
science. 

Here is a book which is significant. 
It is written by a man who can not only 
think deeply but can express those 
and clarity. 
“an be read 


thoughts with precision 
The style has charm. It 
through in an evening and no new book 


will give a more profitable one. 


Dreiser as Poet 
By J. DANA TASKER 


“Moods Cadenced and Declaimed,” by Theodore 
Dreiser. Horace Liveright. 


EW books boast as accurate a title 
“Moods Cadenced and 

Declaimed.” And what is even 
more startling, neither Mr. 
nor Mr. Liveright anywhere in the 
volume attempts to justify these words 
These 


Some- 


as does 


Dreiser 


and lines as authentic poetry. 
are moods, and nothing more. 
times they are cadenced, but more often 
they are only declaimed. Surely, one 
would expect a great novelist to shape 
Here are the 


his moods into words. 


moments, aspects of a 


The form in which these 


“in-between” 
private life. 
moments are recorded is something less 





than good or even acceptable verse 
something more or at least something 
different from good prose. Mr. Dreiser 
has found expression through a use of 
language that is unfamiliar; and al- 
though that invented form is by no 
means powerful enough to be set up as a 
fine standard, in this case it is quite 
satisfactory. 

The subjects are widely diversified. 
They vary from semi-lyrical descrip- 
tions of city, town and. countryside to 
abrupt, dramatic exclamations on emo- 
tional and mental attitudes. One of 
the most interesting studies is “The Far 
Country,” in which the author deplores 
satietv and yearns again for the hunger 
and the poverty, for the inconsequence 
and the loneliness of youth. “The 


Passing Freight” indicates the imagina- 
tion of a man who is used to observing 
life carefully and thoughtfully: 


Out of the mystery 

And meaninglessness of things 

And into it again; 

A train bearing cotton 

With thunder and smoke 

And a flare of fire, 

Yet bearing that 

Which is nothing more than an 
idea... 


A good many of Mr. Dreiser’s moods 
are as charming as these two. His book 
contains much pleasant reading and, 
doubtless, there is a real demand for a 
new edition. 


A Backward Look 
By RUTH SUCKOW 
Goodbye Wisconsin, by Glenway Wescott. Harper 
& Bros. 
ig agents Wisconsin'” It is 
the cry of middle western 
youth — inordinately _ self- 
conscious, nostalgic and _ rebellious, 
both more sophisticated and more mis- 
taken than its elders. Not only the 








In the interests of concord and clarity 
it must be explained to readers that 
the editor of this department and Mr. 
Ernest Boyd, whose papers on Books 
and Writers will follow these pages, 
disclaim responsibility each for the 
other’s opinions and comments. Mr. 
Boyd will continue, as he has in The 
Independent, to select his own subjects 
for discussion. And the editor of this 
department, with the kind assistance 
of Mr. Brooks, who will continue pick- 
ing at random, and of other reviewers, 
will tell readers something about the 
new books. 








opening semi-autobiographical sketch 
to which it is specifically given, but the 
stories themselves in Mr. Wescott’s 
book are an expansion on this title. 

It is a ery which, with variations 
upon the word Wisconsin, has been 
uttered in many degrees of exultance, 
hope and bitter defiance. Neverthe- 
less, in its full self-consciousness, it is 
a dangerous cry for young aesthetes; 
and, if the stories in this book are any 
criterion, Mr. Wescott has already run 
into some of those dangers. 

But to leave the stories, and to take 
up the little sketch—for in this new 
volume, in contrast to his fine novel 
“The Grandmothers,” it is Mr. Wes- 
cott’s customary philosophical treatise 
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upon America, and not his fiction 
itself, which is most interesting and 
significant: it is, in its evident desire to 
break the old roots forever, and to leave 
behind, in the author’s own words, “my 
origin and my prejudices and my Wis- 
consin,” by all odds the most provincia] 
thing that Glenway Wescott has ever 
written. In this sketch the author, 
comparatively unapparent in his earlier 
books, suddenly enters in the réle of a 
well-known local character: the one ele- 
gant and artistic youth of the small 
town returned from travel, once in a 
high collar and now in a Basque beret, 
and offering comment. 

There is a difference, of course. For 
this particular youth is a wise youth, 
and a youth of incontrovertible talent. 
Nevertheless, he fits into the réle. His 
comments are remarkably right, but 
their tone is all wrong. It is as if, in 
gaining that well-famed “perspective’’ 
which young Americans offer as their 
first excuse for going to Europe, the 
perspective had lengthened into the 
vision of the small end of the telescope. 
Mr. Wescott’s comment has become 
alien. In fact, it has become consider- 
ably more alien than that of a good 
many European visitors to America. It 
is fraught now with a distaste that miti- 
gates its wisdom and that makes it, in 
a sense, irrelevant. Here is something 
of the impatience and something of the 
superiority affected by so many of the 
Americans who seek in Europe what 
they feel is lacking in their own coun- 
try. Strangely, whatever Europe may 
give them, it seems to destroy their own 
understanding of America. It is some- 
thing of this spirit—or lack of spirit— 
which Mr. Wescott betrays. 

The short stories in this volume are 
merely by-products of Mr. Wescott’s 
talent. They lack in a curious way the 
richly poetic style of his two novels. 
Excellent and even profound in scat- 
tered passages, these stories have a lack 
of body which is disappointing. They 
attempt much; but searcely a one of 
them lives up to its promise or quite 
makes its point—some because they are 
too tenuous in their conception,. and 
others because they are first of all intel- 
lectual suppositions that lack human 
finality. There is a lifelessness about 
them, in contrast again with the mov- 
ing intensity of Mr. Wescott’s novels, 
as if the material itself had acted upon 
a deadened sensitivity. They, too, are 
“Goodbye Wisconsin.” For better or 
for worse, Mr. Wescott has finished with 
his old environment. This volume is a 
backward look. 
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=> Readers and Writers << 


EW subjects, I suppose, have been 
more frequently, repetitiously and 
ineffectively thrashed out than 

that of censorship. Almost every living 
author of any prominence has at one 
time or another expressed an opinion 
on some specific instance of censorship 
or on the question in general. George 
Moore, Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells 
in England, H. L. Mencken, Theodore 
Dreiser and James Branch Cabell in 
America at once occur to the mind. All 
of these gentlemen have directly suf- 
fered from what they regarded as the 
indefensible action of some censor, and 
that, if I mistake not, is a reason why 
the professional guardians of our lit- 
erary morals would dismiss their testi- 
mony as biased and not disinterested. 
Once, in fact, in a public debate with 
Mr. John S. Sumner, I had the pleasure 
of being accused of bias because I was 
professionally interested in publishing 
and journalism. That Mr. Sumner’s 
Society for the Suppression of Vice 
likewise involved him professionally did 
not seem to have crossed his mind. 

If Mr. Sumner is disinterested and 
impartial, whereas all authors are not, 
what is to be said for two lawyers, 
Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle, 
who have just issued a work entitled 
“To the Pure. . . A Study of Obscenity 
and the Censor” (Viking Press)? Does 
the mere publication of this book 
disqualify them from speaking with 
that divine objectivity which is 
possessed by Mr. Sumner and his asso- 
ciates, but which all publishers, authors 
and journalists lack? A cynic might 
hasten to assure him that neither of 
these learned jurists has been trans- 
formed into a literary man, if the style 
and arrangement of this work are t» 
be the test. 

But one is entitled to ask of the 
legal mind that it shall be accurate, 
and that is certainly not a virtue of the 
chapter on “The Subterranean Censor- 
ship.” The writer of this chapter pur- 
ports to give an account of the manner 
in which the great English circulating 
libraries exercise a censorship over cur- 
rent literature. The story has been 
told many a time and oft, notably by 
George Moore, who is the central figure 
vf the chapter itself. However, where 
Mr. Moore is accurate, the chapter is 
not. It is true that the tyranny of the 
old three-volume novel placed a novelist 
at the mercy of the libraries, as the 


By ERNEST BOYD 


books were too expensive for most pri- 
rate individuals, and it is true that Mr. 
Moore was largely instrumental in 
effecting the change from the three 
volume to the one volume form of the 
novel today. 


Lowes Messrs. Ernst and Seagle err 
is in this: Mr. Moore did not pub- 
lish ““A Mummer’s Wife” in 1883, and 
he did not publish ““A Modern Lover” in 
the now popular one-volume format, in 
defiance of Mudie’s Library. The facts 
are the reverse. “A Modern Lover’ 
was published in 1883, in three volumes, 
and is the first and only novel of George 
Moore’s to appear in that format. In 
1885 “A Mummer’s Wife” appeared in 
one volume and broke the tradition of 
three volumes, and was a bid for direct 
public support at a price which was 
one fifth of what was then the regular 
price of fiction. It was after that inno- 
vation that Mr. Moore wrote his cele- 
brated pamphlet, “Literature at Nurse, 
or Circulating Morals,” whose title is 
incorrectly given both in the text and 
the bibliography. If the authors had 
read that pamphlet they would know 
that it was “A Modern Lover” and not 
“A Mummer’s Wife” against which two 
ladies in the country had protested to 
Mudie. Finding this familiar story so 
inaccurately reported, I naturally won- 
der to what extent the authors speak of 
matters of which they apparently have 
no first-hand knowledge. For instance, 
is it not rather misleading to say that 
“The Rainbow,” by D. H. Lawrence, 
is an instance of a book that was sup- 
pressed in England but allowed to cir- 
culate freely in America? The Amer- 
ican edition expurgated and 
passages deleted which caused the Eng- 
lish authorities to take action. 

Messrs. Ernst and Seagle rehearse 
all the well-known facts of the case 
against censorship, the contradictions, 


was 


injustices, absurdities and the varia- 
tions in procedure. They tell us that 
a book may circulate in German while 
the English translation is suppressed, 
that a work which is pronounced ‘“‘ob- 
scene” one year may be_ pronounced 
“pure” a year later, and so forth. In 
brief, they prove with a wealth of detail 
that censorship is idiotic in practice and 
untenable in theory, since it is impos- 


sible to give a definition of obscenity. 
Against this it might be argued that 
it is equally impossible to give exact 
definitions of many words connotating 
ideals and emotions which have power- 
fully swayed the human mind. Patriot- 
ism may cover a multitude of sins, but 
it is none the less a concept which can- 
not be disposed of by asking what it 
means, or pointing out that its mani- 
festations are various and contradictory. 
In the last analysis, one’s definition of 
obscenity is largely-a matter of educa- 
tion and experience. The Venus de 
Milo .is not obscene, but will appear so 
to a yokel who sees only the nude forin 
of a woman. The authors insist that 
the testimony of literary men cannot 
be invoked as “expert” when a work 


of literature is on _ trial, because 
esthetics is not an exact science. 
Assuredly critics have disagreed as 


often and as stupidly as other folk, but 
the demand for so-called expert literary 
testimony is not unreasonable, for it is 
a demand that persons be heard who 
have enough knowledge and experience 
of the question at issue to speak with 
authority. 


| bi is, of course, exasperating to peo- 
ple of intelligence when the yokel 
point of view triumphs, and that is 
almost always the case when the work 
of an artist is challenged by those whose 
opinions represent an inferior state of 
development. But the only remedy, if 
such it can be called, is to try to increase 
the number of civilized minds. How 
that can be done, I leave the optimists 
Censorship will always 
conventional 


to determine. 

represent — the 
opinion. To examine its vagaries and 
point out its inconsistencies is equiva- 
lent to studying fashions in clothing. 
At the present moment a woman’s knee 
is not regarded as an immodest exhibi- 
tion, but if a girl were to argue twenty 
years ago that she had a perfect right 
to display her knees, she could not com- 
plain if she were misunderstood. One 
short dress may be “lewd” and “lasciv- 


average 


ious,’ two million are not. 

Messrs. Ernst and Seagle seem to 
be of this opinion, and I suppose they 
would claim that a survey of the censor- 
ship and all its works is one of the 
best ways of educating the public to 
take a more rational view of all matters 
relating to sex. I am afraid that my 
optimism does not extend so far. 
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>> Mergers -Chains- A New Market << 


S their productions have been 

achieving greater taste and 

sophistication, the motion pic- 
ture companies have themselves been 
growing more and more _ respectable. 
The latest upward step in their social 
progress is the joining of the inter- 
ests of the Radio Corporation of 
America with those of Keith-Albee- 
Orpheum and the Film Booking Office 
(FBO). This brings the tremendously 
important financial powers behind the 
Radio right into the 
motion picture business. 

The form of the combination is not 
yet known but its primary purpose 
seems to be to insure a market for the 
Radio phototone apparatus. Officials of 
the Radio Corporation have been con- 
vinced for some time that its equipment 
for the synchronization of sound and 
movies is the best in the field and that 
with the backing of 


Corporation 


its engineers, 


General Electric, Westinghouse and 
American Telephone, will maintain 


the pre-eminence. 

The 
talking picture 
relations between the movie companies 
and the Radio-General Electric-Ameri- 
can Telephone group inevitable but the 
Zukor, Lasky et al may not 
commanding 


apparent popularity of the 


made close business 


Messrs. 
have realized what a 
position in Hollywood these conserva- 
tive organizations might take. If they 
compete vigorously with the groups 
that control the biggest movie com- 
panies now it is not impossible that 
before long Will Hays, if he keeps his 
job, will be exercising his tsaristic 
powers not over Adolph Zukor, Carl 
Laemmle and William Fox but over 


W. S. Gifford, General Harbord and 
Owen D. Young. 


ene R. Kent, the _ political 

expert, has recently pointed out 
that the average citizen of the United 
States usually is not against big busi- 
ness. He is for it. The’ ownership of 
a few shares of a utility company or a 
railroad is enough to put him into strong 
opposition against governmental inter- 
ference. It was inevitable, neverthe- 
less, that the success of huge combina- 
tions should draw the fire of 
politicians, who still like to twist the 
tail of big business with no more reason 
for suspecting it of sinister monopolistic 


some 


practices than its size. 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


Senator Brookhart of Iowa _per- 
suaded the Senate to order a Federal 
Trade Commission investigation of 
chain store methods, and North Caro- 
lina has laid a special tax on companies 
which operate more than five stores in 
that State. 't is unlikely that either the 
national Government or the States will 
take any severe measures against chains 
but the agitation against these big 
combinations is interesting because it 
raises again the question as to how 
destructive to individual merchandis- 
ing businesses the chains will be. In 
passing, however, it should be noted 
that since these lines were first written 
the North Carolina legislation noted 
declared unconstitu- 


above has been 


tional. 


(| vanzes R. WALGREN, president of a 

chain of drug stores, writes in 
“Nation’s Business” that “there is, and 
will be, ample room for the live, pro- 
gressive, independent merchant using 
modern methods in location, the se- 
lection of stock, 
tures, training of personnel and co-op- 


arrangement of fix- 


eration with other independents.” 

The independent has the oppor- 
tunity, he continues, “to keep his hands 
on the supervision of the store, an 
intimate touch that can be made a big 
factor in building up a_ substantial 
business. Our business, so far as prices 
are concerned, does not hurt the inde- 
pendent drug store in the least provided 
it is operated on Twentieth Century 
methods.” 

Commenting on this statement, 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser states that 
the “real struggle is not between inde- 
pendents and chains, as such, but 
between the old order of inefficiency and 
the new order of scientific merchandis- 
ing. . . . Chains best lend themselves 
to the exploitation of standard, stable 
articles, whereas in matters of style, 
personal taste and individual artistry, 
such as tailoring, dressmaking and 
millinery, the single unit merchant, who 
can sell his own personality and capac- 
ity for service, is still pre-eminent and 
is likely to remain so.” 

Everything Mr. Walgren and Mr. 
Rukeyser have said may be so but it 
looks as though the independents were 


due for a worse beating at the hands 
of the chains than they have received 
already. The number of “live, pro- 
gressive merchants” who have the 
capacity to operate on what Mr. Wal- 
gren conceives to “Twentieth Cen- 
tury methods” is not large. If the 
individuals are to be limited to Mr. 
Rukeyser’s fields of “style, personal 
taste and individual artistry,” their 
retreat has hardly started. The indi- 
vidual who has built up a_ profitable 
business through quality of product and 
service to customers, acquiring a real 
reputation for himself, has generally 
eluded the pinch of competition. 


ieee New York Produce Exchange is 

about ready to open its floor to 
trading in securities that have hitherto 
been traded in “over the counter,” in 
the unlisted market. 

Several factors were responsible for 
this development. One was the cats- 
logue of the unfair practices, of which 
a few firms were guilty, in the unlisted 
market which was published last spring 
by the New York State Attorney 
General’s office. Another was the desir: 
of the Produce Exchange to earn com- 
missions for its members and try t» 
build up another organized securities’ 
market. 

The Exchange 
edly can supervise effectively the trad- 
ing on its board but it is highly doubtful 
if this will mean any serious abate- 
ment of the old evils in the 
market. Dealers who issue false quo- 
tations to the public and to their clients 
will keep their securities out of the 
new market. In all likelihood, there 
will always be a good deal of trading 
“over the counter.” 

It is also doubtful whether many of 
the securities which have been in the 
unlisted market are suitable for trad- 
ing on an organized exchange. The 
small outstanding supply of many of 
the issues is an enticing invitation to the 
creation of “corners” and it is 
extremely difficult to maintain a mar- 
ket in a security which may change 
hands only once every two weeks. 

But the listing of a security on an 
exchange does furnish a certain pro- 
tection to its holders and it will he 
gratifying if the Produce Exchange's 
experiment turns out a success. 


Produce undoubt- 


unlisted 
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“Here It Is--- 
Let’s Look At It” 


The Outlook does not operate 
under any prescribed formulas; 
it has no pet theories or preju- 
dices. It’s slogan is not “this is 
right” or “this is wrong,” but 
“Here It Is—Let’s Look at It.” 


So in future copies of The 
Outlook, you will continue to 
find interesting articles in which 
the writers take apart, as it were, 
the outstanding issues and per- 
sonalities of the day giving you 
a bird’s eye view of many un- 
usual situations. 


Wehope you enjoy [he Outlook. 
If your subscription expires 
soon, or if it has expired, don’t 
let us part company now. Just 
use the convenient coupon 
below. 
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>> Ivory, Apes and Peacocks << 


HE International Exhibition of 
Ceramic Art at the Metropolitan 
Museum claimed our attention the 
You wonder, unless 
you are particularly interested in this 


other day. may 
sort of thing, why you should care to 


hear anything about it. It may not 


have occurred to you that you un- 
doubtedly possess a good many 
examples of ceramic art yourself, 


strewn about the house on tables and 
mantels and stacked on the shelves of 
So that after all, if 


you have so much as one plate or bow! 


your china closet. 


or vase which you have bought not for 
utility alone, but because you liked the 
looks of it, 
ceramics. 


you are interested in 

This is one reason why we wish to 
call your attention to this show, which, 
sponsored by the American Federation 
of Arts, will be taken to museums in 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Newark and Pitts- 
burgh during the coming year. It is 
the first of a 
which the 


series of industrial art 
exhibitions Federation ex- 
pects to hold, and we believe it to be 
of considerable interest, as fostering 
public recognition of the value of art 
in life, and as showing that art can 
manifest itself in the things we use 
every day as well as in painting and 
sculpture. 

The show itself is intended for the 
Tact 
license to write about it, since we are 
And the 
thing that struck us most forcibly was 
that although everything shown is 


layman—in_ which appears our 


neither art critic nor potter. 


modern, in almost nothing is there any 
of that nightmare quality which “mod- 
Half a 


dozen countries are represented, and in 


ernism” sometimes implies. 

















Courtesy of the Ameriéan Federation of Arts, 


Department of Industrial Arts, N. Y. City. 


EARTHENW ARE BOWL 


Designed and Executed by Dorothea 
Warren O'Hara 


By W. R. BROOKS 


our opinion the Americans form as in- 
teresting a group as any. We spare 
you descriptions of 
pieces, and content ourself with show- 
ing you pictures of two which we liked. 
The bowl is larger than it looks in the 
picture, being about six inches high. 


any individual 


W' COULDN’?T to save our life con- 
struct anything with tools, and we 
have no more mechanical ability than an 
aardvark, so that we are not able to 
talk very intelligently about a book 
which we wish to call to your atten- 
tion: “Model Airplanes; How to Build 
and Fly Them.” But if you have a boy 
who is interested in flying—and most 
boys are today—we think he’d get a lot 
of fun out of building some of these 
models. He would also absorb in the 
process the fundamental principles of 
flying. 

Two types of model are described: 
racing models and facsimile models. 
The former are not patterned after any 
existing full size planes, but are built 
simply to stay in the air as long and to 
travel as fast as possible. Specifica- 
tions and directions for building five of 
these are given. Of the facsimile 
models—which are also built to fly— 
six are deseribed, four of them 36 inch 
models of Bleriot, Fokker, de Haviland 
and Curtiss planes, a 36-inch Spirit 
of St. Louis, and a 54-inch facsimile 
ef the NC-4. The 
complete, and there are a great many 
‘he book is recommended 


instructions are 


diagrams, 
hy the Boy Scouts of America. 


| ae some time we have been gazing 
with mild interest at those little 
electrical machines that have a belt at- 
tached to and 
massages any portion of the person 
that you apply it to. We don’t know 
value of vibratory 
massage, except that a 
cured a bad headache for us in less than 
But if it 
is'a good thing in certain cases—faulty 


them which vibrates 


much about the 


barber once 
ten minutes with a vibrator. 


circulation and so on—-we should think 
that these belt machines would about fill 
the bill. They’re used very widely for 
reducing, of course. But that doesn’t 
interest us. Our figure mav not be per- 
fect but in our view to reduce any of 
its characteristic bulges would be to 


render us unrecognizable to our friends. 

We prefer individuality to beauty any 
And if we 

we'd have to buy a complete new warid- 

Still, perhaps you don’t feel ti: 

So we will tell yo 


day—in ourself. reduced 
robe. 
same way about it. 
that while we haven’t inspected min: 
of these machines, the Tower Exerciser 
seems to us to be a pretty good one. [+ 
doesn’t weigh much, it is quiet in opers- 
tion, and it has two belts—a wide one 
for the body and a narrow one for the 
which ean be detached 





arms and legs 
and laundered—the belts, not the arms 
and legs; we believe it is preferable 
to launder en masse. We don’t see why, 
if you're too busy or too lazy to get 
enough exercise, one of these affairs 
wouldn’t pep you up considerably. 


y= reasonable are some hand- 
loomed panels which Macy is se!l- 
ing, and very good looking. Old Gothic 
designs on red, blue or brown grounds, 
and hand 
eighteen dollars up. 

We have seen chintz printed in a 


loomed in France, from 


Godey design which can be used to ad- 
vantage in rooms of that period. The 
chintz is both glazed and unglazed. 


_ a thing we're going to have if 

we ever get a country house. A 
brass or bronze dise, marked with the 
points of the compass, to be set in pore’ 
floor, or in the hearth of the living room 
fireplace. 
inches in diameter. 
to orient ourself properly in the cour- 
try, and an indicator of this kind 


They come from 5°4 to 171, 
We are never ab!> 


should be not only decorative but useful 
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Courtesy of the American Federation of Ar*s, 
Department of Industrial Arts, N. Y. City. 


POTTERY PLATE 
Designed and Executed by Hunt Diederich 
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EDWARD I. EDWARDS, U. S. Senator (N. J.) says:— 


= 


In November 


PLAIN TALK 
Just Out! 


“Anyone who supports the Anti-Saloon 
League is a bigot or a damned fool” 


Corrupt, brutal, hypocritical, vicious—the Anti-Saloon League bludgeons 
presidents, judges, cabinet members and presidential nominees of both parties into 
compliance with its sinister aims, according to Senator Edwards. His amazing 
revelations may, conceivably, affect the balance of the coming election. What can 
be done? Every intelligent voter must learn the facts from Senator Edwards’ 
authoritative article in November Plain Talk. 


GEORGE DORSEY, (author of “Why We Behave”) says:— 


= 


In November 
PLAIN TALK 
Just Out! 


“There is no such thing as racial culture or 
a Nordic Civilization” 


Is there such a thing as race?) How much does heredity count for? Is 
alleged Nordic supremacy a groundless philosophy ? 
Who writes more convincingly, instructively, entertainingly than George 
Dorsey when he deals with human behavior ? 
In November Plain Talk, Mr. Dorsey establishes more firmly his stand on the 
Heredity vs. Environment, debate, begun in “Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings.” 


LINCOLN STEFFENS, (world-famed political authority) says:— 


‘a 


In November 


PLAIN TALK 
Just Out! 


“Business Ethics are Immoral in Politics’’ 


Mr. Steffens explains that a scoundrel need only be charming to disarm all 
enemies. In the course of a delightful true story of American politics, in November 
Plain Talk, Mr. Steffens makes many astute observations such as the heading of 
this paragraph. To learn how city politics works, read “Getting Old Bill Devery”. 








NEW THINGS TO THINK 


ABOUT 








Of Interest to Women 


November Plaii Talk presents the 
last word on several intimate topics of 
special importance to women. Every 
woman will be intensely interested in: 
—"Fashion Buying in Paris,” “The 
Ladies Run Religion,” “And We 
Marry These Women!” “Can Women 
Beat Matrimony?” “Hymenology,” by 


valued contributors and “Freedom for 
Women,” by Plain Talk’s Editor. 


Additional 
November Contents 


In addition to Senator Edwards’ 
merciless exposure of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League and the other articles of 
vital importance mentioned above, 
Plain Talk offers the following pi- 
quancies in its November bill of fare: 


The High Cost of Dying. .Stephen G. Clow 


Once in the Ozarks...... Agnes Holmquist 
Aphorisms............ John C. Hammond 
rc) 120 3 9 1) a ae Pee ee Leonard Cline 


Preparedness for What? 
Capt. Robt. Ginsburgh, U.S.A. 
“ES. Cathedba oosiecscorcve ccaleesics G. D. Eston 
The Court of Books............ The Editor 
Back Talk 


9 

What Is Plain Talk? 

PLAIN TALK (now in its second 
year) is a magazine of candor. Here its 
distinguished contributors tell the un- 
repressed truth. Darrow is given w- 
bridled rein here—as are Keyserling, 
Ludwig, Bromfield, General Mitchell and 
dozens more of the world’s leading ag- 
pressives. 

If you like your facts raw; if you like 
to read wncensored revelations and ex- 
posures of our foolish conventions, read 
Plain Talk regularly every month. 


Special 
Get-Acquainted Offer 
Plain Talk is 35c at all News Stands. 

Get it now and read the Edwards article. 
To make sure of having New Things to 
Think About all winter, fill in, tear out 
and mail this bargain coupon TODAY! 
ee a Ee A a SS ee 


PLAIN TALK, Inc. 
225 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ienclose $1. Send me Plain Talk, postpaid, for 5 months, begin- 
ning with the November issue. 80 
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A Legend of the Flanders Country 


HE was beautiful and blonde and 

young and her name was Griete. 

So fair was this maiden that one 
day when the king’s son passed her 
father’s mill he fell deeply in love with 
her and Griete too lost her heart to the 
comely youth with his, gentle ways. 
But a prince may not meet a miller’s 
daughter save only in secret; moreover, 
Griete’s grasping father had long since 
planned to marry her to a rich flour 
merchant of Holland. 

No sooner did the miller discover his 
daughter’s innocent dreams than he set 
a wedding date and sent to Rotterdam 
for her elderly fiancé. But in those 
days the journey by sea from Rotter- 
dam to the River Lys was by no means 
swift, so the maiden cast unpleasant 
thoughts from her mind and continued 
to receive her royal lover in secret, 
until one cloudy morning she woke to 
realize that the day for the arrival of 
the Hollander’s ship was close at hand. 

Hurrying down to the banks of the 
gray river she stretched forth her fair 
hands to the soaring sea-gulls. 

“Oh, gulls!” she begged, “cast the 
ominous shadow of your great wings 
over this ship that it be wrecked.” 

But the gulls paid no heed. 

Kneeling on the bank, she gazed long 
over the white-capped waters. 

“Oh, giant fish!” she implored, “lash 
the hull of this Hollander’s ship with 
your mighty tails that he may sink to 
the bottom of the sea.” 

But the fish went on about their busi- 
ness. ‘ 

Then, raising her white arms toward 
the scurrying gray clouds the maiden 
cried: 

“Oh, Wind, Wind, Wind that I will 
love with all my heart if you but hear 
my prayer, blow upon the sails of this 
stranger that he may never reach these 


shores to claim me for his bride.” 
“lattered by the attention of so fair 
and so gentle a lady, the Wind blew— 





THE HOLLANDER’S SHIP 


By HARRIET EAGER DAVIS 
Illustrated by ARNOLD HALL 





KNEELING ON THE BANK, GRIETE 
GAZED LONG OVER THE WHITE- 
CAPPED WATERS 


and so strong did he puff and so fierce 
did he bellow that the Hollander’s bark 
was forced from the Flemish coast and 
backwards all the way to Rotterdam, 
where the terrific gale compelled the 
hated fiancé to abandon his journey 
entirely. 

Griete was saved. But quite with- 
out her knowledge, she had made a 
promise and now the wind came to 
exact it. To be sure, she remembered 
that before he 
manded something, but the arms of the 
mill were turning so noisily, doors and 


consented he had de- 


windows rattling so violently and the 
wind’s own voice roaring so loud in her 
delicate ear, that she understood not a 
word and merely promised blindly all 
Too late, alas! Just 
for her 


he seemed to ask. 
as she believed herself free 
princely lover, the wind now came to 
claim her as his bride. 

“You promised!” he roared, striving 
to be amiable, and sadly the girl agreed. 
What else could she do? For she was 
a good girl, and a promise was a 
promise. With a sigh she put thoughts 
of the prince away and turned to greet 
this new lover whom she had so thought- 
lessly chosen for her own. 

At the nod of her blonde head, the 
Wind leaped upward in delight, turn- 
ing somersaults and cutting such capers 
in the air that all good folk scurried 
for shelter. Every morning through 
Griete’s window fell a bouquet as huge 
as a young tree, flowers plundered from 
neighboring gardens by her tempestuous 
lover. Did she chance to mention a vil- 
lager she disliked, instantly the fellow’s 
hat was snatched from his head and 
tossed to the clouds, and his hair or 
even his head itself might have followed 


had the alarmed maid not intervened. 


But though Griete had given her 
promise, she could not quite take the 
rougn fellow seriously—who ever heard 
of the elements choosing mortal for 
bride? Nor could she forget those 
sweet hours with her royal lover, so one 
day when her mother and father were 
absent from the mill she sent for the 
king’s son. 

Joyously the two greeted one an- 
other, but just as the prince stooped tv 
kiss her hand, suddenly the whole mil! 
shivered and everything within—heavy 


chairs, thick tables, even the great 
grain-hopper itself—trembled like 


leaf. Griete and the prince began to 
spin like tops, faster and faster and 
faster. They grasped each other's 
hands but still they spun; from all about 
came the creakings and crackings and 
groans of battered wood, while above 
the tumult a voice like thunder roared: 

“My bride has betrayed me and | 
will be avenged.” 

Try as they would, the girl and her 
prince could not escape the fury of thy 
wrathful Wind. There was no safety 
in the mill, no safety in the town, no 
safety on the shore of the sea whos: 
waves were lifted up by Griete’s venge- 
ful lover and cast violently upon thie 
shore. 

And while the storm raged, sweeping 
everything before it, the miller-maid. 
the prince and the mill were lifted hig! 
in the air in a whirlpool of wind and 
hurled towards the clouds. But they 
still clasped hands so firmly that their 
angry avenger could not separate them. 
and to this day, it is said, the two lovers 
still float high above the windy plains 
of Flanders. 

Ever since, when storms rage alony 
the river Lys, good women cross them- 
selves, remembering the vengeance o! 
the wind against his lost bride. . 


THE TWO LOVERS STILL FLOAT HIGH 
OVER THE WINDY PLAINS OF 
FLANDERS 
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these performances her manner is ap- 
pealingly feminine, with a persuasive 
note in it which is very funny to those 
who know the real Mrs. Willebrandt. 
At other times, however, her weapons 
are more direct. During Daugherty’s 
trial on conspiracy charges Mrs. Wille- 
brandt, though a member of the Gov- 
ernment, came to New York as a wit- 
ness against it, to re-tell her innocent 
story about Jesse Smith being a valet. 
The talented Mr. Emory Buckner was 


the Federal District Attorney conduct- | 


ing the prosecution. 


“You say you were appointed by | 
President Harding at the recommenda- 


tion of Mr. Daugherty?” he asked. 

‘That is true.” 

“So you are really one of my bosses. 
aren’t you?” 

Her smile widened. 
that I pass on all you do—and approve 
f it, Mr. Buckner—?” 

Last month Chairman Work, when 
ressed for a statement of Mrs. Wille- 


irandt’s status, replied, “She is a sort | 


of free lance.” In a sense this is true. 
Her series of night club raids in New 
instance, were | 
Staged for the | 
nomination, | 


York Jast summer, for 
ier own bright idea. 
night of the 
they were designed as a_ sensational 
miece of anti-Smith publicity, but their 
irritated New 
Like her later 
activities they caused uneasiness among | 


Democratic 


transparent strategy 


Yorkers of both parties. 


soine of her fellows, and more than mild | 
wonderment. | 
It is rumored persistently that Mrs. | 
Willebrandt’s religio-political addresses 
are personally distasteful to the Re- 
No one, it is true. 
the New 
York “World” would expect him to 
“repudiate” her. Yet many people have | 


publican candidate. 
tut an editorial writer for 


wondered why he has not hushed her 
ip in private. 

As often as she draws angry pro- 
‘ests from the East, another Middle | 
Western parson writes in to beg her 
ior a speaking date. 

And there are more cogent reasons 
why the party bosses do not call her 
ci. They are afraid of offending wo- 
1¢n voters, who will read in her silenc- 
‘ng an affront to their sex. But chiefly | 
they are afraid of Mrs. Willebrandt 
uerself. Whatever her passing impor- 
tance, she is still the female in polities | 
who, like Kipling’s cat, walks by her 
wild lone. Instinct warns the bosses 
that her party loyalty might crack un- 
der a strain noticeably less than that 
required to warp the allegiance of a | 
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The Best Way 


In any business there is a 
“best way” and that way 
pays. So in life insurance: 
the best way is the up-to- 
date, non-agency way, be- 
cause it saves for you much 
of the money that generally 
goes for agency-expense. 
The leading non-agency in- 
stitution in this country— 
the one that thus saves for 
you is the 


Postal Life 
Insurance Company 


Capital, Surplus and Reserve,$14,000,000 InsuranceinForce,$50,000,000 





You arrange for your Postal Life policy direct—by 
mail or personally at the Company’s Home Office. 


You do this in the privacy of your own home, or at 
your office at a time when you are not under pressure 
of other matters, or bothered in any way. You have 
before you information supplied by an officer of the 
company. You know your policy will not be subjected 
to the usual yearly commissions of an agent, but to 91% 
guaranteed annual dividends payable to yourself. 


Jt will pay you 


to arrange your insurance-protection with the POSTAL LIFE: its 
policy safeguards the family; lifts the mortgage on the home; 
keeps the young folks in school; ensures old-age independence; is 
safe when banks fail. And the net cost is low. 


You'll be interested in finding out just what the Company 
ean and will do for you, personally. 

Just write and say: “Mail me life insurance particulars as 
mentioned in THE OUTLOOK for October 24, 1928. 


And be sure to give: 
1. Your full name 
2. Your occupation 
3. The exact date of your birth 


Gutlook 10-24-28 
Posta] Life Insurance Co., 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 





Postal Life Building 
Owned by the Company 





511, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 43d St. 
NEW YORK 


Amount 


[RR ESS SE eee 








Without obligating me 
You'}] receive full official information send full particulars for my 
promptly by mail. No agent will be sent. age. 
The POSTAL LIFE does not employ 
agents. The resulting 914% commis- NOME Si cca waccnnns 
sion-savings go to you because you deal 8 ©) **** 8 rreereersees 
direct—the best way. 
POMNOED vcd tek cee tenneae 
Postal Life Insurance 
Co pany Creeere Creer ree ee ree ee 
WM. R. MALONE, President CCCMMARIAR eos eis ovczs oan 
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Dosls That 
Work Right 


are usually oiled with 3-in-One. It 
penetrates so quickly, stays put and 
oils so perfectly! 

More than that, 3-in-One prevents 
rust and tarnish on the polished 
metal, preserves cutting edges, pol- 
ishes wooden parts. 


* 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
Don’t think of 3-in-One as merely ‘‘ma- 
chine oil’. It isn’t! Scientifically com- 
pounded of several high quality oils, 
3-in-One has properties that ordinary ma- 
chine oil can’t possibly possess. 
Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for 
the Big Red ‘‘One”’ on the label. 
Sold everywhere in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans, 
1-oz. “‘Oilright” Handy Cans and three 
size bottles. 

Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. r] 





For Autos, use 3-in-One 
On starter, generator, 
horn; also for hinges, 
latches and wherever 
squeaks appear. 


FREE: Generous sample and Dictionary 
* of Uses. Ask for both on a postal. 
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and Write sheAnswet 


Do multiplication in any amount mentally 
—just think and write down the answer. 
Use the original copyrighted calculation 
methods for bookkeeners and accountants 
as taught in Mental Multiplication by 
Charles Lipkin, C. P. A. 


Send $1 for your copy to the publishers 
LIPKIN & LIPKIN 


1 Ann Street New York City 











Picked at Random 


By Water R. Brooks 


Charles Pettit’s Elegant rel sanck-eiaepe 
Infidelities of Madam tale, with a pattern 
Li Pei Fou : . 
Horace Liveright Neither as compli- 
cated nor as fan- 
tastic as the somewhat similarly keyed 
stories of Ernest Bramah, is yet easily 
and cleverly told. 

Who shall blame this charming lady 
for taking as her lover, in the absence 
of her illustrious but tiresome husband, 
the handsome scullion, Grain of Rice? 
True, she risked being cut into a thou- 
sand small pieces and fed to the pigs, 
and her lover tempted an even more 
painful death. But if she preferred 
the risk of death to boredom, she did 
no more than many wiser folk have 
done. From the moment when he first 
enters the yamen the education of Grain 
of Rice proceeds swiftly and most en- 
tertainingly to the point where Madame 
Li Pei Fou discovers to her chagrin that 
men care little for their pleasures un- 
less they can enjoy them comfortably. 
Which seems to us to be the ironic 
moral of this diverting book. 


For the first chap- 
ter or sO we suS- 
pected that Her- 
bert Adams was a 
doting mother, so lovingly did he dwell 
on the curls, and so carefully did he 
recount the bright sayings, of the kid- 
napped Bobbie. But fortunately Bobbie 
dropped out of the picture after a time 
and permitted us to be entertained by 
Jimmie Haswell, the amateur snoop, 
Snoad the sinister male nurse of old 
Reuben Maitland, Valerie Cartwright 
who disguised as a man took Snoad’s 
place after that gentleman was mys- 
teriously bumped off, Plum Duff, the 
parson who was in love with Valerie 
and served no fictional purpose other- 
wise until in Chapter 28 he threatened 
the villain with a chair, and others too 
numerous to mention. This tale gets 
off to a bad start and is rather confused, 
but there’s some excitement at the end. 


Rated at C plus. 


Herbert Adams’ 
Rogues Fall Out 
Lippincott. 


Mr. Wallace owns 


Edgar Wallace’s and operates the 


Pe i categacl largest and_ best 
equipped thriller 


mill in either England or America. He 
has done for the detective story what 
Henry Ford did for the automobile. 
We haven't statistics at hand, but we 
believe that his output must be consid- 
erably larger than that of his chief com- 
petitor, Mr. Fletcher. And all this with 
no sacrifice of quality. If you buy a 
Wallace thriller you know you're going 


The Outlook and Independent 


to be thrilled. Like the Ford, they're 
standard products with plenty of power, 
and they'll always run. 

This one is the story of one Petex, 
who married a girl named Jane. Jane 
wasn’t in love with Peter but he had 
a lot of money. Pretty soon she dis- 
covers that he has a habit of going 
around and murdering people in_ his 
sleep, and later that he is probably a 
counterfeiter. This worries her quite 
a lot, but Peter turns out to be so darn 
nice that she can’t quite believe it’s true. 
Peter's friend, Inspector Bourke, 
doesn’t believe it either. And you know 
what happens after that. Exciting, and 
Mr. Wallace has a sense of humor. 


We must confess to 


Don Marguis’ sharing Mr. Clem 
Wh les Si , : 
Doubleday Dea. *Hawley’s enthusi- 


asm for the life of 
them old time peetryarchs the Good 
Book speaks of. They “was big and 
liberal in their elements and_ idears. 
They figgered that life was too short 
to waste it all in work. Eat, drink and 
be merry, says they, for in five or six 
hundred years mebbe we're gonna die. 
We're here today, they says, and gone 
in a few centuries; let’s whoop her up 
while the whoopin’s good!” That is a 
philosophy we approve of, and no one 
has put it better than Mr. Hawley. That 
is perhaps why we prefer to the other 
stories in this volume the three told by 
Mr. Hawley. They are good stories, 
but their real value lies in the asides 
and the comments upon life with which 
their narrator interrupts them. 

But there is gorgeous humor in any- 
thing that Don Marquis writes, and you 
ean scarcely fail to be carried away 
by the wild gusto of the tale of Tim 
O'Meara and Mrs. MacLirr, the lady 
whale, on whose back Tim used to 
career about the Atlantic. “And a fine 
sight it must have been to see Mrs. 
MacLirr and me ancestor, Timothy 
O'Meara, ridin’ a storm—with Timothy 
singin’ and playin’ his wild minstrelsy 
out of his wild heart, and the forked 
tongues of lightnin’ showing the glee- 
ful eyes of Mrs. MacLirr and the float- 
in’ red beard and hair of Timothy 
O'Meara as they bulged across the 
A fine sight indeed. But 
terrifying. We would prefer to have 
been present on those moonlight nights 
when the whales danced to Tim’s harp- 
ing. Or the day when Mrs. MacLirr 
towed the Mayflower in and beached 
her at Plymouth Rock. 

If you like humor and the wisdom 
which is deep enough not to take itself 


boilin’ seas.” 


or anything else too seriously, you may 
pass a profitable evening with these 


stories. 
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Mrs. Willebrandt 
(Continued from Page 1043) 


man. They make rude and angry re- 
marks about the untrustworthiness of 
women—so different from their honeyed 
words when the lady voters are listen- 
ng. It never occurs to them that if a 
woman in Mrs. Willebrandt’s position 
‘s less than one hundred per cent loyal, 
their own grudging attitude might have 
<omething to do with it. 

There is no question of her loyalty 
to Mr. Hoover, but there is always the 
orrid possibility that she will turn and 
rend the organization. She is know 
+o have collected all the interesting data, 
about this one and that one, that came 
scr way in the ups and downs of pre- 
Libition enforcement; to have filed it all 
.way. If pushed to it she might open 
‘er files—and a sad day that would be 
‘or certain eminent Republicans! 

Any public official who believes in 
»rohibition with the apparent sincerity 
of Mrs. Willebrandt is an interesting 
phenomenon in these days. For seven 
years she has been prominent in the 
government oi a party which has made 
the bone-dry gesture and, except for 
er own unpopular efforts, has done 
little more. Such an experience makes 
weaker spirits cynical, but not Mrs. 
Willebrandt. 

In her campaign speeches she has 
drawn, in the bitterest terms, an appall- 
ng picture of what prohibition enforce- 
ment would be like under a wet Presi- 
dent. The picture has good reason to 
« vivid, because line for line it depicts 
er own experience of prohibition under 

dry President. The true explanation 
«. I suspect, that she has the capacity 
or self-deception possessed by nearly 
1] who are touched by fanaticism; the 
apacity for hermetically sealing the 
ompartments of your brain, so that 
what you know in one compartment does 
not affect what you believe in another. 


A Woman Voter Thinks 
(Continued from Page 1012) 


‘hances of their fulfillment, drain off 
the bunk, and draw a correct conclusion 
as to the candidate for whom he should 
logically vote. But most of us will cast 
our votes out of prejudice, no matter 
how deeply that prejudice is disguised 
inder layers of reasons. 

Apparently intelligence alone leaves 
an electorate cold. We had most of the 
same national problems that today are 
“issues” when Harding was the Repub- 
‘ican candidate, we had them when John 
W. Davis was the Democratic choice. 
But no one got really excited about 
those elections. This year neither 
Prosperity nor platitudes are thick 
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THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn. 


ANNOUNCES A HEW 


RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


under which you get not only immediate protection 
for your beneficiaries but also, for yourself in later 
years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


What a dividend paying $10,000 policy 
will do for you 


It guarantees to you when you are 65 
A Monru_ty INcoME For Lire of ... $100.00 
which assures a return of at least... . . 10,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon 
how long you live 

Or, if you prefer, 
A CasH SETTLEMENT AT AGE 65 of . . . 12,000.00 
It guarantees upon death from any 
natural cause before age 65 
A CasH PAYMENT to your beneficiary of 10,000.00 
Or $50 a month guaranteed for at east 
24 years and 8 months. ..... . Fotal 14,823.00 
It guarantees upon death resulting from 
accident before age 60 
A Caso PayMENT to your beneficiary of 20,000.00 
Or $100 a month guaranteed for at Last 
24 years and 8 months....... Total 29,646.00 
It guarantees throughout permanent 
total disability which begins before age 60 
A Monrnuty Disapitiry INcomE or. . $100.00 
And the payment for you of all premiums 


For more information, mail the coupon below 





PHOENIX Mutua LirE INsuRANCE COMPANY 
369 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Please give me full information about your new 


RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 





























Name ....... 

Street .. ssa baat esc es aea deere aco ld Be Ee Oa een 
P Date 

A 10a eee re States... cece of birth 0... 
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THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 








CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schoolsand camps 
in U.S. Rates. Advice trom officia] inspections 
22d year. State Chartered Free bureau. Apply 
American Schools’ Association 
1212 Times Bldg., W. Y., or Stevens Bidg., Chicago 


SCHOOLS) 
New York 


Ss Hnool of t HOSPITAL 


Voy Vole) em hl bd bel 


Southampton, L.1. 8-hour day. 2g year course—monthly allow 
ance $15. Scholarship prizes. Ideal living condition Requ re 
ments 2 years High School. Write school principal for information, 


Massachusetts 

























Particulars of, Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

.- THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
ewe) Dept. 58. Springfield. Mase 


EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 








Italy 





Florence, Mrs. Steven, nee Notarbartolo 
52 via dei della Roblia keeps finishing school for 
girls. The house is very comfortable; is in a 
residential part of town with a lovely garden and 


two terraces and has all modern conveniences. 
Italian is the predominant language—The best 
teachers are provided. Prospectuses and _ ad- 


dresses for reference are given on application. 











A condensed set of health rules— many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or, while traveling You will find inthis little 

ook a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 

Name and address on card will 

* bring it without cost or obligation. 






















HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Bui'ding, Battle Creek,Mich, 











Sixty READING and 
Stupy COURSES 


q Subjects fresh and stim- 
ulating based on Old Tes- 
tament, New Testament, 
Church History, Theology, 
Biography, Religious Edu- 
cation, Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, Practical Church 
Work. 4 Directed by well 
. known scholars and teach- 
ers. Ten Thousand persons registered an- 
nually. 4 Traveling Libraries, Modern 
Tract Literature. Send for catalog 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Dept. 96 The University of Chicago Chicago, Ill. 
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SMELLING 








At home, at the theatre. while shop- 
ping or traveling. or if you find yourself 
in stuffy rooms or crowded places, the 
pungent fragrance of Crown Lavender 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, steadies 
the nerves. counteracts faintness and 
weariness. It is invigorating—a delight 
and comfort. Sold everywhere. 


Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St., New York 

















enough to keep people slumbering. A 
Catholic is seeking election, a man from 
Tammany Hall, a New Yorker born 
and bred. And opposing him is a man 
from California, a wealthy engineer 
who ordered us to eat bad flour and 
butter substitutes during the war, a 
friend of bankers, and a man who was 
(they say) offered a title by England. 

The personalities, the backgrounds, 
the achievements, the expressed beliefs 
of these opponents touch off prejudices 
as a torch touches off pitch pine. East 
vs. West, religion, prohibition which 
has snarled itself up somehow with 
morality, social position, culture, ways 
of wearing hats and pronouncing words, 
the white hair of one wife and the ear- 
rings of the other—prejudices flourish 
around all of them. And when well- 
meaning people try to insist that the 
basis of a vote must be calm, unbiased 


judgment, they find outlet in anony- 


mous postcards, radio messages from 
unknown sources, and all the curious 
rustle of a “whispering campaign.” 

The more fortunate by-products of 
prejudice come from a renewed it 
terest in government. For the first 
time in eight years the nation seems a 
vital thing about which people are in- 
spired to think. Just as in the old 
days it was not enough to be prejudiced 
about government, so now it is not 
enough to be intelligent about it. If 
popular government is to continue to 
live, it requires an intelligent electorate 
deeply prejudiced in its favor. 


Moscow, Mexico and Morrow 
(Continued from Page 1011) * 


Ambassador Morrow is running the 
Embassy on personal lines. Until re- 
cently, Mexicans say, Ruben Clark, Jr., 
and George Rublee, private citizens 
who had offices at the Embassy, were 
the advisers of Ambassador Morrow, 
through whom the Embassy dealt with 
President Calles and other officials of 
the Mexican Government. The regular 
staff of the Embassy is being disre- 
garded and the Ambassador prefers to 
use the long distance telephone to com- 
municate with New York and Washing- 


ton instead of the regular means of 
written dispatches. Ruben Clark, Jr., 
has recently been appointed First 
Assistant Secretary of State, while 
George Rublee remains in Mexico 
City as confidential agent of Ambas- 


sador Morrow. 

So close a friendship has developed 
between Calles and Ambassador Mor- 
row that—Mexicans believe, rightly or 
wrongly—nothing is done in Mexico 
without the advice and consent of the 
Ambassador. Calles and his adherents 


lend force to such a belief by boasting 
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of certain knowledge that there will be 
no change in Washington’s Mexican 
policy on account of the coming elec- 
tions in the United States, because the 
triumph of the Republican party is 
assured, and with it the appointment of 
Ambassador Morrow as Secretary of 
State in the Cabinet of Mr. Hoover. 

Much of this may be discounted as 
gossip or exaggeration, but the fact re- 
mains that Ambassador Morrow does 
influence the internal affairs of Mexico, 
as is reflected in the press of the United 
States. The “New York Times,” in its 
Magazine Section of February 5, 1928, 
says: “Mr. Morrow has taken the 
burdens of Mexico on his shoulders, the 
burdens of internal affairs as well as 
those of its relations with the United 
States.” 

The conclusion drawn by Mexicans is 
that Ambassador Morrow is the greatest 
factor in their troubles. It goes with- 
out saying that the unpopularity of 
Calles is shared by the Ambassador. 

Not a long time agu the press re- 
ported that Ambassador Morrow was 
being watched by as great a number of 
detectives as Calles himself. Further, 
two men were executed because they 
were caught placing bombs on the rail- 
road track over which the Ambassador 
was returning to Mexico from the 
United States. 

Just a few days ago the press re- 
ported that Ambassador Morrow had a 

narrow escape on the road_ from 

Mexico City to Cuernavaca, where he 
has taken a house which he visits every 
week-end. Bandits or revolutionaries 
had an encounter with soldiers of Calles 
a few minutes before the Ambassador 
passed. Some of the newspapers of 
the United States reported that Am- 
hassador Morrow was actually within 
range of bullets. 

The Ambassador’s personal bravery 
might be considered laudable were he 
in Mexico as a private citizen; but as 
Ambassador of the United States it is 
hardly fair to either country to court 
danger, the untoward outcome of which 
might be unjustly blamed upon the 
Mexican people, with disastrous results 
to both countries. 

The camouflage of all this — 
continues to obliterate the fundamental 
issues, which are: 

First, that the “Constitution of 1917” 
is not the Constitution of Mexico; 

Second, that the party in control does 
not represent the Mexican people, all 
of which I hope preceding articles have 
demonstrated. 

A final independent article on rela- 
tions between Latin America, Mezico, 
and the United States will appear in 
the issue of November 7. 
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THE OUTLOOK CO. 
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Rates for 
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Tours and Travel 


{ FUROPE - 1929 


Egypt and Palestine 
Monthly Sailings - $865 


Vacation Tours--Select Summer Tours 
Private Motor Tours 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Cruises. Mediterranean, West Indies. Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 

















™ beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age ne 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outl look,’ 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates fer « single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


Major Blake's Tours 


England and Continent 


Cars of every make for hire. Chauffeur 
or * Drive your own car” arrangement. 
Offices in leading cities. Free advice. 
Personal attention. Outlook ‘l'ravel 
Bureau or 


199 Picadilly, London, England 








Hotels and Resorts 


Arizona 
RANCHO MANZANITA 


Two hours from Douglas Ariz. A hundred 
thousand dollar guest ranch: Beautiful and 
miodern, Steam heat, concrete swimming pool 
and tennis courts. Fine riding horses. Out 
door sports and recreation. All year climate. 
New open, Wire or write Paul Davis, Mer. 
Rancho Manzanito, Douglas, Ariz. 











Connecticut 


New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal fur long stay or week-end. Bright. airy 
rooms; all inodern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 8” miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle. Prop. 


Cuba 


T ‘a BE F Esq. 1d, Vedado. 
The Savoy, Havana Amer fe i Boing Moder: 


ate. Delighttully located. Well run. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC Wagpington 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAFITOL 
ulet location. Moderate rates. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Near the Capitol and the 


Union Station 
Open to men and women. 























Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


A Mart of the Unusual 





Florida 


WINTER BOARDERS—number limited. 
=xclusixe clientele. Home comforts. Fac- 
ing Bay and Forth Marion. 4 Charlotte 
St.. Saint Augustine, Florida. 





Virginia 
VINE COTTAGE—Virginia Hot Springs, 
Va., near medicinal baths, and Homestead 
Hotel, privilege of golf, tennis, swimming, 
horse back, moderate, excellent. 








Massachusetts 








HOTEL 


LENOX 


The Outlook Mite Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 











New York City 


HOTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 

Evening Dinner and 
Single—$3-$3.50-$4 poo noon . $1.00 
Double—$5-$6-$7 Luncheon... 50 

Special Blue Plate Service in Grill pam. 

For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’ll feel “at home.” 


Hotel Wentworth 


59 West 46th St.. New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest. comfortable appointments, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details. rates, booklets, 





RooMS WITH BATH 











direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 
53 Washington Sq,, 


Hotel Judson New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
p. I —— plan $1.50 per day and up. 
MUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





New York 


otel LENOX,North x , west of Delaware 
Ave.. But falo, N.Y, § Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. Writedirect or 
Outiook’s Bureau for rates. details, bookings. 


Nerth Carolina 


MIMOSA INN AND COTTAGES—Tryon 
N. C. Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 500 mile 
trail. Horse-back and — golf. Excellently 
run. Details on inquiry. 


Cleveland Springs Hotel, Shelby,N.C. 














Ideally located. Excellently run. Moderate 
Marvelous recuperation spot. Details—Rates 
on inquiry.  H. Martin. 





New Jersey 


Pudding Stone 
Inn 


but away from the whir of 
restful inn 





Here, close by, 
the town, you will find a quiet, 
amidst 12 acres of big trees, and where 
woodsy walks abound, besides comfortabie 
rooms and excellent food. Write for booklet. 
Open all year. N. VINCENT, Boonton, 


2 J. 





South Carclina 





Washington 
he CA MLIN,, Seattie’s most distinguished 
hotel. Smartly correct in guest facilities 


and service at sensibly moderate rates. Illus- 
brochure on request. H. L. BLANCHER, Mrg. 


Real Estate 
Florida 


FOR RENT—Winter 














Season—F urnished 


twelve-room home. Steam heat. Central. 
Faces Bay. 4 Charlotte, St., Saint Augus- 
tine, Florida. 





Missouri 


WEBSTER GROVES 
St. Louis’ Finest Suburb 


Write for map and list of homes and estates. 

Dependable and courteous real estate service. 

\\ EBSTER — Trust Company, Realtors 
Webster Groves, Mo. 








New Jersey 


For Rent, Nine 10om house and bath, 5 
bed-rooms, steam heat, enclosed porch, large 
back-yard—two minutes from Highland Ave. 





Station. $200. handsomely furnished. $150 
unfurnished. References _ required. Mrs. 
I Ave. Orange, 


1. > McCully, 493 Highlaud 





North Caraelina 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Resort and All 
Year Climate 


For Sale. 48 
nolia, Holly 
cently — surveyed, 
Furnished Houses, establishec hotel site, 
springs, small lake, rentals from houses 
carry taxes and interest charges, 5 miles 
from Pinehurst, overnight rail from N. Y. 
City. Famous golf courses near by, further 
information write owner. G. V. Millen, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Pines, Mag- 
roads, re- 
limits, 6 


long leaf 
trees etc. winding 
within town 


Acres 





New Hampshire 


COME TO NEW HAMPSHIRE during 
these glorious Fall days. to select land 
for your SUMMER HOME. Some choicest 
land in Winnepesaukee Lake Region for 
sale. One acre to twenty, magnificent views. 
Right of way to Lake and fine sandy beach. 
Telephone and electric light wires available. 








ane Road by properiy to be built in 
1929. ‘ash __ sales. No extended _ torture. 
Burt ine Yorke, Alton, N. ee Re Os 





South Carolina 
FOR REN T—Beaufort, S. C. 





On the water—two handsome old Southern 
homes, beautifully furnished, furnace heat. 
large gardens and grounds. Bathing and 
fishing exceptional, shooting ducks, deer 
and quail. BOX 376, Beaufort, S. C. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











° ° Actually Mid the Real camp bargain, boys’, girls’ or 
Pine Ridge Camp Pines. Ideal place | #ults’; _fduinped 100. Bungalows, lake, 
for outdoor life in winter, Main house, cot- | OMY $9,900; terms. 8741 Outlook. 
tage, and cabins with sleeping-porches. Mod- s 
ern improvements. Pure water, Electric lights. BOYS boarding school, established 1852, 
Excellent table. Rates moderate. sing ry death of Headmaster compels sale or lease. 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, S. Box 8739 Outlook. 





BELLAMY INN, Beaufort, 


Open to guests October 15th, 1928. Lovely 
old Southern home, remodeled into exclu- 
sive Tourist Inn. Furnace heat, private 
baths, excellent table. Box 376, Beaufort, 
South Carolina. 





STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer. Troy, N. Y. 








C-FAR FIELD GLASSES, $2 


Consists of two rimmed lenses in neat 
— case, slips into vest pocket, weighs 
only 13g ounces. Gives 6 diameters nag- 
nification. Money back if not ssciened- Send 
$2 today to BUFFALO OPTICAL CO., 
Dept. TO-1, 574 Main Street, Buffalo, h. ¥. 


qELP WANTED 


WANTED teliable, 
as helper in small home 








-experienced woman, — 
for children, com- 





forable; attractive house in delightful sur- 
roundings. References. Box 387, Sununit, 
. oF Phone 2278 Tuesdays or Fridays. 
LADIES—Help Wanted—If you can sew 
at all, you can make extra money at home 
in spare time, working for us. For in- 


formation address KEITH'S HOUSE, 


PUB. 
Dept. 50, Long Branch, N. J. 





Wanted—Household 
and refinement more 
perience. 8744 Outlook. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nationwide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and = 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, permanent, Interesting work, 


assistant, — education 
necessary than ex- 





SF advancement. Write for free book, 
“¥¢ BIG) OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
mean Training Schools, Suite BA-5842, 


Washington, D. ©. 


TWO LADIES WILL BE SENT ABROAD 





Next summer for seven weeks, all ex- 
penses paid by a distinguished publisher 
in exchange for interesting part-time work 
during coming months before sailing. Can 
be done by any book-lover, anywhere in 
United States, no experience needed: age 


immaterial; but happy disposition, resource- 
fulness and highest social and business ref- 
erences essential. Will sail June 29 with 
congenial group touring Italy, Switzerland, 
England, France, with special courier. Partly 
by motor. Opportunity preferably given to 
those who otherwise could not go abroad. 
Wire or write for full details. 8828 Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Experienced, 





educated, — reliable woman 








desires position, companion, housekeeper 
matron dormitory, cottage mother. Would 
travel. 8740 Outlook. 

Proprietor of New England summer hotel 
wishes position as manager of tearoom 
Motor Inn or small hotel. Can bring din- 
ing-room and kitchen furnishings. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 8747 Outlook. 

Boys’ Worker Young man would like posi- 
tion of Boys’ Director in Settlement House, 


Parish, Y. M. C. A., or Tutor-companion 








Engaged at present. Well qualified. 8748 
Outlook. 

EXPERT masseur and health = specialist 
now engaged in this capacity, at a health 
resort, wishes position as companion to 
gentleman requiriag utmost care e749 
Outlook. J 

Gentleweman, widow, experienced execu- 
tive, desires position as housekeeper, com- 
panion, oversight grown children, refe.- 


ences. 8742 Outlook 


Wanted—By 





refined woman, position as 


general helper in family, but not in ea- 
pacity of servant. Will assist in  house- 
work. sewing, oversight of children. AS 
companion (not nurse) to elderly woman o1 
invalid. 8743 Outlook. 





Refined American Woman, 
ing companion, or manag 
motherless home where experience is re- 
quired, able to manage large home, reliable 
references, suburban New Jersey. Box 8746 
Outlook. 


College woman wishes position resident 
governess or select school. Would take full 
charge motherless children. Languages, 





a travel- 
housekeeper, 





mathematics, piano, physical culture, etc. 
Wide experience. with marked success in 
keeping pupils interested and happy. Refers 
former employers, North and South. 8752 


Ontlook 


Educated experienced woman 
mother’s assistant. companion. 





as governess, 
8751 Outlook. 





EXPERIENCED reliable woman, manag- 
ing housekeeper. Highest references. 8729 
Outlook. 





EXPERIENCED refined educated reliable 
woman desires position as housekeeper_ or 
mothers assistant Miss O. S, Drake, Box 
7, Shell, Wyoming. 
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Miscellaneous 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying- 
In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. 
Aids are provided with maintenance and 
given a monthly allowance of $10. For 
further particulars address Directress of 











Nurses. 

HANDWRITING TELLS CHARACTER— 
Know your good qualities as well as your 
faults. Or learn the character of_ those 
with whom you are associated. FREE brief 
reading will convince you. Send sample 


of your handwriting, in ink, or plain paper 
TODAY. For complete analysis, enclose 
three dollars. Address GRAPHOLOGIST, 
P. O. Box 759, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Graduate private sanitarium would take 


into her home a child. F'ersonal attention. 
Location excellent. Modern improvements. 
Spring water, Near Cornell University. 8745 
Outlook. 




















Toronto Tries Control 
(Continued from page 1028) 


running business carried on in contra- 
vention of the laws of the United States. 
“It is not at all,” he said, ‘‘a question 
of the statute law of Canada or of On- 
tario. It is purely a question of public 
policy—that is to say, public policy in 
the administration of the law by the 
courts which is essentially different 
from what may be public policy in the 
view of the legislature. . . . Public 
policy in this sense, or policy of the 
law, has been defined as the principles 
of justice, morality and convenience 
applied by the courts in matters con- 
cerning which the law is not explicit. 
Under this doctrine ... freedom of 
contract will be restrained for the good 
of the community . . . where the con- 
tract conflicts with the morals of the 


times or contravenes some important 


established interest of the social order.” 


He declared the contract void with the 
statement, “It is for the people of the 
United States to determine their own 
laws, and it is for the law abiding 
people of other countries, including 
Canada, not to lend aid or comfort to 
ill disposed persons within their bor- 
ders in their violation.” 

The American cynic may say that a 
Canadian court acted against rum run- 
ning only when the chickens came home 
to roost, but the fact remains that a 
Canadian court has acted, and that in 
accord with the policy of the Control 
Board. The problems of that Board 
would be simpler if the United States 


were not a prohibition country but, its 


problems being what they are, it appears 
to be trying to solve them without 
complicating those of its neighbor. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Courses for Home Study 
in the following Subjects © w 


Chemistry 
Child Psychology 


Accounting 
Algebra 


American Government Contemporary Novel 


American History Drafting 

American Literature Drama 

Applied Grammar Drawing and Painting 
Astronomy Economics 

Banking E i ‘ 
Biblical Literature English ietaatieanead 
Biol . : 

‘stad English Literature 


Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 


Boy Scouting 
Business Administra- 
tion 


Business English French 
Business Law Geometry 
Business Organization “¢rman 
Composition Government 
Dramatic Grammar 
English Greek 
Various Languages Harmony 
Lyric Poetry History 


Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Latin 

Literature 

Magazine Article Writ- 
ing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administra- 
tion 

Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 

Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish, etc., ete. 


HESE courses have been prepared by our instructors to meet the 
special requirements of study at home by individuals or groups. 
While all basic material essential to the full understanding of each 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of each student. Everyone who 
enrolls for a Columbia course is personally instructed by a member 


of the University teaching staff. 


The University will send on request full information about these 
home study courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining your educational inter- 
ests our instructors may be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if they are not listed above 
because additions to the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 


Pypmeesone University Home Study Department has prepared courses covers 
ing the equivalent of four years of High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is available to those who cannot conven- 
iently undertake class room work.We shall be glad tosend you our special bulletin. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


Outlook 10-24-28 


University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested 


in the following subject: 
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